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HE events of the week have not been thrilling. The usual 
chronic nervous fever still runs on in France, caused by 
doubt and anxiety as to whether the Emperor intends to go to 
war or not; but nothing fresh has transpired, and the latest 
prognostics have consisted chiefly in the complete absence of 
signs. ‘The semi-official Constitutionnel, which was fierce against 
Prussia, and so caused a fall of Rentes on the Bourse on Monday, 
has explained that it was denouncing only the Prussian journals, not 
the State, but the explanation has not restored the animation which 
its carefully acted wrath checked. Garibaldi has resigned his seat 
in the Italian Parliament, and is said to have gone to Malta, 
en route for Naples, where Crispi has summoned a meeting of 
the extreme Left; but it is also disputed that he has left 
Caprera. It is noted that at the same time a secret society, 
with the ominous name of ‘* Vengeance for Mentana,” has appeared, 
and the official Perseveranza conjectures that Garibaldi has 
resigned his position of Deputy in order to break with the Constitu- 
tion and be at liberty for revolution. There is a rumour that the 
Italian Ambassador in France, Signor Nigra, has demanded from 
the Emperor the withdrawal of the French troops in Rome, in 
accordance with the September Convention, broken last year by 
both parties; but if he has, he has certainly been snubbed. On 
the whole, expectation is still strained towards a wholly invisible 
future. Coming events are not as yet casting shadows before them. 


The Queen, Princess Louise, and Prince Arthur, who have 
been up not only the Rigi, but the more select Mount Pilatus, 
besides making a short stay on the Furka Pass, returned to Eng- 
land yesterday, with pleasant memories, we trust, of Switzerland, 
not too much embittered by staring English travellers, and laden 
no doubt with alpenstocks, chamois horns, and little white boxes 
containing Swiss cottages. At least Her Majesty must have been 
firm if she has successfully resisted the pressure of public opinion 
steadily applied by the Swiss to compel the novices who visit their 
mountain scenery to encumber themselves with these tokens of 
subjection. It would be interesting to know whether Lord Stanley 
succumbed. 


The Duke of Marlborough, our enlightened President of the 
Council of Education, is, as is well known, opposed to moral com- 
pulsion in the sense of compelling the poor to learn anything, but 
he seems to be rather in favour of moral compulsion in the sense of 
compelling them to act according to the lights of their landlords 
when these differ from their own. Of course, the two views are 
not only entirely in harmony, but even mutually supporting. 
Tenants who know nothing will have no lights of their own ; and 
those who have no lights of their own will naturally accept the lights 
of their landlords. Such, we have every reason to believe, are the 
Duke of Marlborough’s noble and enlightened views. The 
Honourable George Brodrick, who is canvassing Woodstock 
in the Liberal interest, finds that the Duke’s agent,—himself, 
however, an elector,—has used all his influence on the Duke's 
side, and that the poorer electors believe that they cannot 
oppose the Duke without endangering their own livelihood. 
Mr. Brodrick accordingly writes to the Duke, frankly begging him 
to remove this impression, and to add his name to the list of 
those who, like Lord Russell, Lord Lansdowne, and the Duke 
of Somerset have assured their tenants that they shall not suffer | 





for their votes, whichever way they be given. The Duke positively 
declines to take this course, and in a letter at once peremptory 
and sullen closes the correspondence. No wonder the Duke dis- 
likes the Conscience Clause. Evidently, what he would like for 
the poor is, freedom from knowledge, compulsion for the con- 
science. 


We have discussed so fully elsewhere what the Archbishop of 
Dublin is pleased to call his reasons against the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, that we need only add here that in his 
charge, delivered on Thursday week, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, he insisted pathetically on the destitution of Ireland, if it 
should no longer have a Church to put forth officially ‘the 
national petitions for deliverance from disaster, or for blessings 
and mercies from Heaven.” Really the worthy Archbishop seems 
to be lapsing here into a very eccentric form of heresy,—a sort of 
belief that State machinery has an advantage over mere unestab- 
lished Churches in securing a more favourable answer from 
Heaven,—that it has a power in itself, or, as the Roman Catholics 
say of the acts done by their sacerdotal order, ex opere operato, 
quite apart from the fervour of the individual worshipper, which is 
only an additional grace ex opere operantis, Does Dr. ‘Trench, then, 
really suppose, that if all the same worshippers as before put up 
precisely the same prayers in an unestablished Church, the nation 
would yet incur some mysterious loss of spiritual advantage by the 
disestablishment ? 


The Cab Strike has taken place, and failed,—as was to be 
supposed from a proceeding which beat any Irish bull that was 
ever made for perverse inconsequentiality. The Cabdrivers, 
wanting to punish the Railways for not admitting them to free 
and untaxed competition for railway passengers, struck a blow at 
those who were not travelling by railway, leaving the railway 
passengers alone almost altogether as well supplied as before. 
Really the cabmen should learn that the public at large makes a 
very bad whipping-boy for the sins of others. Instead of turning 
against the offenders who had brought this punishment upon 
them, of course they turned against the cabmen who were 
so unjustly revenging themselves on unoffending multitudes, 
There never was a strike which excited so general a hostile 
feeling amongst the people. ‘The truth is, that a body of 
monopolists like the Cabowners have no right to strike, like un- 
privileged competitors. They have accepted a special contract 
with the public, and should have had their licences withdrawn for 
not fulfilling it. 

The reported outbreak of disturbances on the north-west fronticr 
of India may betoken the beginning of another little war— possibly 
a very serious one. The independent tribes have attacked our 
frontier posts, and it is said the villagers on the British side took 
their part. It has been necessary to despatch to the scene a 
Ghoorkha regiment, a company of native cavalry, a battery of 
artillery, and 500 men of the 35th Regiment armed with Sniders, 
the effect of which, we are told, has been reassuring, though it is 
not stated that those who committed the disturbances have been 
defeated. Anglo-Indians have long been affirming that the fron- 
tier is unsafe, and that a new and much more serious Sittana cam- 
paign may be looked for. Thescene of this outbreak is apparently 
not quite the same, the Huzara district being south of Peshawur, 
while the Mahabun is to the north ; but every tribe will be excited, 
and they are already too well disposed to rise. 


Yesterday week, the new American Minister to this country, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, received from the Sheflield magnates, by 
whom he had been entertained, as we recorded last week, on the 
previous day, two complimentary addresses,—for, in England, we 
always manage to make our little political fusses over dis- 
tinguished visitors last at least two days. Mr. Johnson took 
advantage of this ceremonial tail-piece to the ovation of which 
Mr. Roebuck had made so remarkable a use, to prepare a 
written reply, in which he mildly rebuked Mr. Roebuck and 
vindicated the character of the European immigrants into 
the United States. ‘Those immigrants, he said, far from being, 
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in Mr. Roebuck’s words, ‘+a feculent torrent of all the mischief, 
turbulence, and viee of Europe,” were, on the whole, very good 
people, a little in need of teaching, which the United States 
promptly supplied. There were, of course, bad men and bad 
women to be found everywhere; ‘I suppose,” said the reply, 
‘that the honourable gentleman would adinit that such specimens 
of degraded humanity are to be found in London, aad possibly in 
this borough, but these do not affect injuriously the general char- 
acter of the people of either locality.” We are not quite so sure 
of that. We suspect that Mr. Roebuck’s snarling and bullying 
tone, his hearty sympathy with the worst and most arrogant poli- 
ticians of both Europe and America in recent years, have had a 
very injurious effect on the general political character of Sheffield. 
At all events, we shall feel compelled to think so, if they do not 
reject him at the next election. 





Mr. Reverdy Johnson also took occasion to promise his audi- 
ence a speedy settlement of the existing difference between 
England and the United States. ‘I entertain no doubt that all 
the difficulties which now exist between the two nations will, 
at the earliest period, upon terms alike honourable to each, be 
finally adjusted,”—for which settlement, he said, we have * at 
this time an additional security in the character of your Queen, 
which is as well known to us as to you. Her good sense, her 
accomplishments, the Christian and blameless purity of her life, 
cannot fail, I think, to exert a happy influence in keeping her 
Government and our own exempt from the horrors of war ;”— 
which is true enough, no doubt, but why is it “at this time an 
additional security ?” Does Mr. Reverdy Johnson suppose that 
the Queen has very recently ascended the throne, or even changed 
decisively for the better in all these respects since the last troubles, 
since the presentation of the Alabama claims, or even the Trent 
affair? ‘The worthy Minister is not quite au fait yet with his 
little courtesies. He will soon learn not to drag them in quite 
so much by the head and shoulders. 


There has been a great deal of merriment at Mr. Roebuck’s 
choice of a term for abusing the Spaniards,—‘‘ the dumbfounded 
Spaniard,”—but this incriminated expression seems to us the only 
one of any merit in the speech,—not for its good sense, which 
God has been pleased to deny to Mr. Roebuck, but for its 
picturesqueness. It does, we think, contrive to convey a concep- 
tion of the Spanish mind awakening like Rip van Winkle from a 
sleep of three centuries, and opening wide its astonished eyes on 
the rush of modern progress. At least, if this is not what Mr. 
Roebuck meant, it is what his much ridiculed adjective suggests 
to us, 


Yesterday week the coroner’s jury on the bodies of the thirty- 
three victims of the railway disaster at Abergele brought ina 
verdict of manslaughter against Richard Williams, the senior 
breaksman, and Robert Jones, the junior breaksman, and cen- 
sured the conduct of the Llandulas stationmaster for gross dere- 
liction of duty in ‘‘non-observance of a rule of the company, 
which requires that all goods’ trains must be shunted at stations 
on side ways at least ten minutes before a passenger train is due.” 
In point of fact, as has been universally noticed, the breaksmen, 
if they had done their duty ever so properly, would only have 
delayed the collision about two minutes, when the train must 
have dashed into the petroleum trucks, instead of the petroleum 
trucks falling back on the train. ‘The stationmaster censured 
by the coroner’s jury has been already charged before a magis- 
trate with manslaughter. 


The Coroner so bitterly attacked by Lord Farnham and Sir 
Henry Edwards, M.P., for incapacity, has written and circulated 
an exceedingly temperate and, we think, extremely success- 
ful defence of himself, in which he says that he refrained 
from committing for contempt of Court those who so openly 
asserted his incapacity, from respect for the excited feelings of 
men terribly and recently afflicted,—and if so, what was wanting 
in the judge was creditable to the man and the Christian. He 
points out that Lord Farnham’s solicitor,—and after Lord Farn- 
ham’s arrival in person his lordship himself,—wanted him to give 
a certificate of burial by name for a body which it was entirely im- 
possible to identify as that of the late Lord Farnham, and which, 
in fact, turned out to be a female's; and that when Sir Henry 
Edwards accused him of favouritism in granting such a certifi- 
cate to a poor widow, Mrs. Cripps, for the burial of her husband, 
Sir H. Edwards did not know what he was saying, since the body of 
Mr. Cripps was clearly identified. On the whole, the Coroner's 
defence of himself for everything, except, perhaps, sufficient judicial 


| firmness with his excited accusers, was adequate, dignified, and 
temperate. 

There is a rumour abroad, rather thinly supported, that Mr, 
| Disraeli is meditating another flauking movement on the Irish 
| Church. We cannot believe that it is in his power to do this, 
| looking to the bitter Protestant feeling he has successfully evoked 
in his support. ‘The evidence adduced, the recent address of Sir 
John Pakington, in which the Secretary for War simply reiterates 
the old statement that he is not prepared to defend the Irish Church 
as it is, and wishes to see modifications in it,—and this Dr. Trench 
himself admits to be needful,—is quite worthless. Good Sir 
John Pakington is the last member of the Government likely to 
be Mr. Disraeli’s confidant on such a matter, and indeed 
what the worthy baronet did say was in its way stronger than 
many of his party have ventured to say. “TI trast,” he says, 
“you will not be led away by the fallacy that the effect of this 
change would be to establish religious equality in Ireland. I fully 
believe that, on the contrary, the effect would be to reduce the 
Protestant Chureh in Ireland to the position of a sect, plundered, 
depressed, and deprived of the support she now derives from her 
existing organization and from the authority of the Crown; while 
the Roman Catholic Church in that country, strong in her long- 
established hierarchy and submissive to laws and government pre- 
scribed by the sovereign Pontiff, would be placed, free from the 
competition of any rival, on a vantage-ground such as she has 
never yet enjoyed under the Protestant Crown of these kingdoms.” 
In other words, establishment is absolutely necessary for Pro- 
testantism as an equipoise to the power of the Pope and the 
Roman hierarchy! Sir John clearly has a very minute faith in 
truth,—but his argument unquestionably implies his own belief 
that his party is ordered to fight to the last gasp for a special 
establishment of Protestantism. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Denison is canvassing East Somerset 
for the Conservative candidates, Major Allen and Mr. R. Bright, 
and in speaking on their behalf and that of the Irish Church, at 
Chew Magna, he said it was much more honourable for the Con- 
servative party to be educated by its head than for the head of 
tlie Liberal party to be educated by his tail, and the very last 
joint of his tail, as Mr. Gladstone had been. ‘* He” (Mr. Glad- 
stone), said the jocose and venerable gentleman, “is every day 
becoming more and more the counterpart of his tail,” which 
would be an excellent joke, if it did not happen that though 
the Conservative party has been educated by its own head, 
Mr. Disraeli, that head, has been educated even more signally 
than Mr. Gladstone by ‘ the lowest joint of the tail” of the 
opposite party. Mr. Disraeli’s household suffrage was a little too 
Radical even for Mr. Gladstone. If to be lashed on by his own 
tailis Mr. Gladstone’s fate, to be lashed on by Mr. Gladstone’s tail is 
Mr. Disraeli's. But really these reverend Conservatives, canvass- 
ing the most serious question of the day in a style a shade lower 
than that of Fun, can scarcely wish to be thought in earnest. If 
they did, they would emulate a little more the depth and iutensity 
of the statesman they are reviling, Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. John Hardy,—the comic brother of the Home Secretary,— 
having lost Dartmouth by the Reform Act, is canvassing South 
Warwickshire, where he recommends his cause by comparing Mr. 
J. S. Mill to an owl, who looks very wise and sage in the darkness 
of his study, but very foolish when he comes out into the light of 
day. Well, the comparison is not so very injurious to Mr. 
Mill, for, after all, the owl is none the wiser for darkness and 
none the sillier for light ; and what it merely looks, matters 
very little, except to childish intellects like Mr. John Hardy’s, 
which are run away with by appearances. But what a melan- 
choly spectacle it is, this canvassing, when it comes to 2 man 
like Mr. John Hardy, who has scarcely ever yet opened his 
mouth in public but to expectorate a buffoonery, or defend him- 
self for breaking the law of which he isa guardian, going about 
to the electors of South Warwickshire, telling them, ‘“ I’m for 
the Irish Church, and Mr. Mill is very like an owl,” and so 
hoping to gain his seat (which very likely he may)! We fear 
many of the electors of South Warwickshire are far too sincere 
Tories to care a button whether they are represented bya sensible 
man or not. 

Is West Surrey to be represented by two opponents of Mr. 
Gladstone? At present the Members for West Surrey are Mr. 
Cubitt, a thorough Conservative, and Mr. Briscoe, a nominal 
Liberal, who were returned at the last election without a contest. 
Mr. Briscoe, however, in his address, avows himself absolutely 
opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and if 
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returned would, we suppose, practically become a supporter of the 
present Government. Surely there is a less dismal fate in store 
for West Surrey than such representatives as these ? 


Some Oxfordshire Liberals appear to be anxious to lose the 
single seat which they can certainly secure. An announcement 
has been made that they are not satisfied with the arrangement 
4¢of the county squires to allow Mr. Henley, Colonel North, and 
Mr. Cartwright to walk over the course, and are determined to 
start another Liberal candidate ; and if they cannot find one resi- 
dent in the county, to find one outside.” ‘Those who are con- 
versant with Oxfordshire politics, however, will guess pretty easily 
from what quarter this announcement comes, and will know that 
the arrangement which the Liberals had made is by no means the 
arrangement of ‘the Squires,” but of tite rank and file of the 
Liberal party, in the towns as elsewhere. The Oxfordshire Tories 
had intended to start three Tory candidates, and will certainly 
start three if the Liberals start two. The Conservatives them- 
selves proposed to withdraw their third candidate (Colonel Fane) 
if the Liberals would start only one, and we believe that on the 
Liberal committee which entertained that proposition and decided 
upon it there was but one squire. Mr. W. C. Cartwright, whose 
able and thorough-going Liberal address has been published this 
week, is really the nominee of the whole party of Oxfordshire 
Liberals, town and country; and if he is not returned, we believe 
no one who knows anything of the matter will entertain the 
slightest hope of the return of a Liberal at all. 


The L£xpress, perhaps the most efficient and best organized, 
in respect of news, of any of our evening papers, has disinterred 
the baptismal register of the Prime Minister, as to the exist- 
ence of which a doubt was expressed in ‘* A Churchman’s 
family newspaper” last week. The register of baptism is dated 
31st July, 1817, and Benjamin Disraeli is therein described as 
‘said to be about 12 years old, son of Isaac and Maria Disraeli, 
King’s Road, gentleman,”—a rather incoherent and blundering 
statement. ‘The ceremony was “ performed by S. Thimbleby.” 


The movement on the part of liberal clergymen intended to pro- 
mote religious intercourse with Dissenters is not likely to prosper 
without a change in the law. At present there is every encourage- 
ment held out to common religious worship between the clergy of 
our Church and the other “ branch” Churches which retain a 
hierarchical form, but no sooner does a clergyman officiate in any 
Dissenting chapel than his hierarchical superiors are down upon 
him in a moment, and he is inhibited from preaching until, as the 
phrase is, he has “ purged himself” of his offence. The Rev. J. 
Knapp, Vicar of Portsea, has just been inhibited from preaching 
in the diocese of Chichester, in consequence of having recently 
preached in Emmanuel Church, Brighton, a Nonconformist place 
of worship. He is informed that by so doing he has rendered 
himself liable to a criminal action in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
so no doubt he has. ‘Toseal up the Church of England closely on 
one side,—the side to which all the largest-minded clergymen feel 
the most attraction,—and leave it perfectly open on all the other 
sides, towards the Greek and Armenian Churches, for example, 
is clearly grossly unjust. The movement towards a more cordial 
intercourse with all other Churches is good,—but most good 
where those other Churches are themselves simple in form, and 
free from all the nonsensical arrogance of hierarchical monopolies. 


The third International Working Men’s Congress met at 
Brussels last Sunday, and began by reading the annual report of 
the Association, which was of a rather vigorous political character. 
It sneers at the French Government as compelled to “ assume 
alternately the attitudes of the official Saviour of the Bourgeoisie, | g 
and of the paternal protector of the Proletariat ;” calls the 
Emperor the ‘* would-be patron” of the Association, and asserts 
that ‘‘ the sub-Emperor,” M. Rouher, would have recognized the 
Association, and permitted the circulation of its manifestoes, on 
condition of introducing “some words of gratitude to the 
Emperor, who has done so much for the working-classes.” This 
overture met with a ‘‘ blank rebuff,” and hence the Empire has 
declared war on the Association, seized its documents,—only 
recovered through Lord Stanley, —and prosecuted the Paris branch. 
The report laughs at the French tribunals, which ‘had the naiveté to 
declare that the existence of the French Empire was incompatible 
with a working-men’s association that dared to proclaim truth, 
justice, and morality as its leading principles.” 


The first evening’s discussion of the Congress seems to have been 
far the most vigorous and exciting, and was upon the steps which 





the working-classes ought to take to prevent war. One man (a 
Parisian) was for the working-classes making war on the despotic 
governments first, in order to prevent them making war on 
other nations. Another (a Belgian) was for the working-classes 
refusing to serve as soldiers or to manufacture supplies for any 
army. But even he held that “ our social and political institu- 
tions were the cause of war,”—and did not make it clear that even 
if every State of Europe were as democratic as those of America 
our social and political institutions might not still be the cause of 
war. No doubt, hitherto the working-classes have bled for many 
dynastic wars in which they had no interest whatever. But the 
wars of the last few years, whether in America, Italy, or Germany, 
have all had a side for which the working-classes have felt the 
warmest sympathy, and for which they have not grudged great 
sacrifices. Their true cry is not ‘ War with war,’ but ‘ War only 
with armed and fortified injustice.’ 


The Times in these dull days has fallen back upon nurse- 
maids, perambulators, and the finer feelings of mothers and 
grandmothers. ‘‘A Mother and a Grandmother,” “A Real 
Mother,” ‘‘ Mater,” ‘*A Mother of Seven,” “An Old Hen,” 
and, in short, all the maternities have been carrying on 
quite a lively correspondence as to the iniquities of nurse- 
maids, the cruelties of perambulators, and the imperative duty 
which attaches to the general public to follow all delinquent nurse- 
maids home, and then impress by popular deputation on the mothers 
the dangers to which they subject their children by trusting them 
to such hands. ‘ A Real Mother” has a harrowing story of a tin 
soldier which she extricated from under an infant’s tongue in Ken- 
sington Gardens. ‘To ‘* A Real Mother” “the cries of passion, sleepi- 
ness, pain are quite distinct sounds,” and this was a cryof pain. She 
approached the iufant, found its fingers in its mouth, extricated 
them, inserted her own fingers, came upon the tin soldier, and 
extricated him; she remonstrated with a young nursemaid, who 
said she was not responsible, being only under-nursemaid,—the 
head nurse being with the younger baby talking to a friend under 
the trees. ‘A Real Mother” then tackled the head nurse, 
and exhorted her to be thankful that she had not the child’s 
life to answer for; but the head nursemaid was not thankful, and 
was impertinent ;—whereupon ‘‘ A Real Mother” becomes de- 
spondent, and confides to the Times her indignation against other 
mothers who are unreal. ‘The extraction of the tin soldier was 
masterly as well as maternal,—but will an enlightened public 
opinion help us to extract other tin soldiers from under other 
infants’ tongues? ‘The present editor at least would still hesitate, 
on the strength of his power to discriminate that a cry was a cry 
of pain and not of passion, to explore boldly an infant’s gums and 
tongue for lurking tin soldiers. Indeed, we doubt the efficiency of 
‘* public opinion ” to convert unreal mothers or nurserymaids of 
any kind, real or unreal. 


There has been an unusually small attendance of members at 
the Stock a 0 throughout the week, and the amount of 
business passing has been very limited. Consols have remained at 
93% to 94 for money, and 94 to} for the 6th of October. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 923 to 3; Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 
20s. premium. Indian and Colonial Gov. ernment Securities have 
ruled steady in value, with limited inquiry. In Foreign Bonds 
there has been very little change. Egyptian and Peruvian Bonds, 
however, have been in request at advancing prices. ‘The scrip of 
the Moscow-Jaroslaw Railway Loan is quoted at 27 to3 premium. 
Owing to the very favourable nature of the traffic returns, Home 
Railway Stocks have tended upwards in value. C aledonian and 
Metropolitan have been subject to considerable fluctuation, in con- 
sequence of heavy speculative transactions. ‘The supply of money 
in the Discount Market has been on the increase, and the rate for 
good three months’ paper, in Lombard Street, has declined to 14 
to § per cent., but exceptional transactions have been reported at 
14 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
20,736,148/.; in the Bank of France, 52,060,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 








Sept. 4. Sept. 11. Ser mt. 4. Boyt. lL, 
Brazilian, 1865. | 75gx.d.) 765 Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 3g | 92§ 
Egyptian, 1864... S63 874 Spanish, 1867 .......00.4 3} 34 
BORTERM ccccccccesccaceceusel 523 5lj Turkish, 1553 snanbssnoel 65ex. 65 
Mexican  «..ccccccccecsseee 1} 15! agen Peete 63} | GCE 





Yesterday and on Friday week tho leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Sept. 4. Sept. 11. | Sept. 4 Sept. 11. 

Great Eastern...........- 384 | ssf Lon.,Chatham,& Dover; Ij Isj 
Great Northern . d 1063 Metropolitan .. 106? 
Great Western ., bu Midland ...... 0. 108% 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 127}x. ad. 128g Nrth-Eastern, Berwick W4ex. a) 98% 
London & Brighton ... jl} 52h Do. York,,.| 89 dex. a. 87g 
Lon. & North-Western 112Ix. d.) 1134 South-Eastern..... ereees: T5ex, d 7a 
Lon. & South-Western} 53 | 87§ 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE EVIL EYE. 


RCHBISHOP TRENCH has discovered a few new argu- 
ments for the Irish Establishment,—or rather, we should 

say, for even his ingenuity is not quite so great as that,— 
a few new arguments against those who propose disestablish- 
ment. One of them is moral, and one of them is a com- 
bination of the moral and the arithmetical, and the 
others are nondescript. The moral one, to which the 
Archbishop evidently attaches the greater importance, must 
take precedence. It is to the effect that those who cry for 
disendowment and disestablishment are guilty of that which 
“the lips of Truth” have called “the evil eye,” —* which does 
not so much wish for more for itself, as for less for another.” 
The Archbishop refers, we conclude, to the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard, who murmured because those 
who had come in to labour only at the eleventh hour 
received every man his penny, just like those who had 
borne all ‘the burden and heat of the day ;” whereupon the 
good man of the house answers, “‘ Friend, I do thee no wrong: 
didst not thou agree with me for a penny? Take that thine is, 
and go thy way: I will give unto this last even as unto thee. 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil because Iam good? So the last shall be first, 
and the first last: for many be called, but few chosen.” 
The Archbishop applies this to the attempt of the 
Liberals of this country, under the plea of justice, to take 
national Irish property which has hitherto been devoted to 
the use of a small sect, and insist on its application for the 
good of the whole nation. He conceives, if we understood 
him rightly,—and we must say it seems to us the most pro- 
fane abuse of a Scripture lesson that we can remember in our 
own day,—of “the lips of Truth” as saying to the Irish 
Catholics, who are five-sixths of the Irish nation,—‘ Friends, 
the State did you no wrong. Did you not agree with it to 
have nothing,—and even to let your national property be 
applied to sectional uses? Take the nothing that belongs to 
you, and go your way. It will give all to the Protestants, and 
nothing to you. Is it not lawful for one race to do what it will 
with the property of a subject race ? Is your eye evil because it is 
good? So the last shall be first, and the first last ; for many be 
called, but few chosen.’ Such is the Archbishop’s implied tra- 
vestie of the lesson given by our Lord against jealousy of the 
blessings of others. Can anything be more flagrantly profane ? 
The “evil eye” to which he refers consists in indulging dis- 
content that those who are supposed to have laboured less pain- 
fully for God should receive equal love and blessing with those 
who, having contracted for a certain reward, had obtained that 
reward, and no more, though they had laboured longer and 
more painfully. The Archbishop wants to make it mean that 
those men are yery wicked who, having made no agreement, 
and having never had any power to make any, having for 
centuries seen their national property applied by the strong 
hand of an alien Government to purposes of which they disap- 
proved, wish to redeem it for truly national purposes, and to 
divide equally now, what has been divided so unequally for 
ages back. Could a Jesuit of the most consummate unscrupu- 
lousness have twisted a truth to look like a falsehood more 
efficiently than this? The ground on which the Archbishop 
believes, or seems to believe, that the Irish Catholics simply 
wish to take from others what they don’t wish to have them- 
selves, is, that they have professed their intention not to apply 
the property of the Protestant Church to their own religious 
uses. He might precisely as well and as logically say that, 
because the manufacturers did not propose tc transfer the pro- 
tective duties on corn to manufactures, but simply to give 
back the money they yielded to the nation at large, they were 
guilty of the ‘ evil eye,’ in wishing others to have less without 
getting more for themselves ;—or that if a younger brother 
remonstrates against an elder spending half his father’s 


income on pictures and statuary, to the great detriment of the | 
rest of the family, he should be accused of the ‘evil eye’ | 
because his object is not to get some of the pictures and | 


statues for himself, but only to increase the general fund at 
the disposal of the household. 


see the utter sophistry of the whole argument,—and we con- | 
clude he did not, or he would be indeed morally unfit for his 
high position—we ought to learn from his use of it how the 
calmest and most lucid intellects may be contracted and dis- 
torted by the exigencies of an official position, 





If the Archbishop did not | 


| than that of the Church 2” 


or avery much blinded one, which on this subject Dr. Trench’s 
obviously is. But the second argument to which he refers, 
the argument from the Protestant posterity which 40,000 Pro- 
testants, murdered, as he supposes, in the Irish revolution of 
1641, would have had, had they not been murdered,—almost 
reads like a joke in disguise. Of course an Archbishop 
charging his clergy on a State occasion cannot be supposed 
guilty of the cynicism of cloaking a joke in the form of a 
solemn protest against what he holds to be an injustice. But 
is it possible for a sensible man to go nearer to the verge of 
silliness than this?“ He did not desire to revive the memory of 
bygone persecution of the Protestant population, but when they 
were taunted with their fewness, he could not help remarking 
that the number of Protestants who were massacred by the 
Roman Catholics during the rebellion was by the most moderate- 
estimate set down at 40,000, which, according to the rate of in- 
crease of the population in Ireland, would now have more than 
quadrupled.”’ Only conceive of careful counter-estimates by Pro- 
testants and Catholics of the additions to their families and 
clans and creeds which might conjecturally be assumed, had 
none of them ever been killed or driven out by the oppo- 
site sect,—and this as the basis of an adjustment of the rival 
claims to the property of the Irish Church! Dr. Trench 
would find, we fear, his conjectural 40,000 conjecturally quad- 
rupled, rather more than balanced by pretty little statistical 
estimates, quite as reliable, on the opposite side of the account. 
But can a prelate be serious who proves the rights of a small 
party to national property by counting up the imaginary shades 
of unborn heirs,—not only children who have not yet been 
born, but who never can be born,—to his murdered Protestant 
Banquos? Does he mean to suggest that the Irish Church 
professes and wishes to consider itself a Church ministering to. 
purely imaginary beings? If not, what did he mean by throw- 
ing 160,000 purely imaginary ghosts into the scale against the 
living people of Ireland ? 

Another rather more plausible, but equally sophistical 
argument the Irish Archbishop used against the Liberal move- 
ment. “Suppose,” he said, “large sums had been left long 
ago for setting forth the science of astronomy, and this when 
the Ptolemaic system, which Copernicus first and Newton. 
afterwards, exploded, was still in vogue. Suppose, as is the 
fact, that these discoveries did not at once obtain universal 
assent, and that there were some who still clung to the vortices, 
cycles, and epicycles of Ptolemy, while others went forward to 
the new paths which the reformers of the science had opened. 
Suppose these last, the Newtonians, to be in possession of the 
endowments left for the teaching of astronomy. The others. 
remonstrate, and urge that the funds were left for the diffusion 
of the Ptolemaic system ; how unjust, then, for the Newtonians 
to retain them! ‘Not at all,’ might the actual holders of the 
fund reply ; the fund was bequeathed for the promotion of the 
science of astronomy. That was the central thought of those 
who bequeathed it, though science in their days was hampered 
with errors which it has since got rid of. Would not such an 
answer be sufficient in reason?” Possibly. The majority of 
the living astronomical trustees might be bound to teach what 
they thought true astronomy rather than what their fore- 
fathers thought so, and to apply funds intended to diffuse 
astronomy to the teaching of true astronomy. But how if 
the vast majority of the trustees sincerely held the false 
astronomy to be the true one, while the minority were enabled 
by an alliance with an external body of the opposite opinion, 
and of far greater power and resources, to snatch the funds 
originally provided by the kinsmen of the majority out of the 
hands of the majority, and administer them according to their 
own view? Would ¢hat be right and just ?—and that is, we 
submit, the true analogy for the Archbishop, and not the case 
he has actually put. 

Finally, the Archbishop says, ‘‘ When the Irish Church is 
said to be a badge of conquest, what was it but another way 
of saying that the past had bequeathed its results to the 
present” [yu’te another way, surely}. ‘ The same thing was 
done everywhere in a thousand ways. There was no 
escaping the testimony of the past. If it be attempted 
to ignore its verdicts, to reverse its decisions, and to undo 
what it had done, very much more would have to be under- 
taken than the destruction of the Irish Church Establishment. 
The possession by Protestant landlords of seven-eighths of the 
soil of Ireland,—was not that a badge of conquest, far more 
impressive and with results immeasurably more significant 
The Archbishop might just as 
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well suggest to a thief, with the money he had transferred 
from his victim’s pocket still in his own, to say,—that “if his 
possession of the money was a badge of the injury and humilia- 
tion of his victim, yet that was only another way of saying 
that the past had bequeathed its results to the present; if it 
be attempted to ignore its verdicts, to reverse its decisions, 
and to undo what it had done, very much more would have 
to be undertaken than the mere re-transfer of the money to 
the pocket from which it had been taken. The possession by 
millions of persons of property inherited from and accumu- 
lated by freebooters, dishonest traders, and others,—was not 
that a badge of the injury and humiliation of the descendants 
of the persons cheated and robbed, and one far more impres- 
sive, with results immeasurably more significant, than the 
possession of a single purse of stolen money by himself?” The 
truth is, as the Archbishop well knows, that the Irish national 
property which the English people chooses to take from the Irish 
nation andapply to purposes which the Irish nation disapproves, 
is not in any sense a bequest from the past, but an act of con- 
scious acquiescence in injustice in the present. A man might 
just as well wait to refund stolen property till the posterity of 
every thief that had ever lived had refunded the accumulations 
of property not stolen by him, but by his ancestors, as the Eng- 
lish Government gravely plead now that it will wait to devote 
Irish national property to Irish uses till the posterity of the 
Protestant landowners refund the land which their fathers 
received through the forfeiture of Roman Catholic estates. 
The Archbishop reasons not like what he is, a clear-headed and 
thoughtful man, of great good sense and considerable imagina- 
tion, but like a cross between a special pleader and a goose. We 
hope, however, that it is only an amiable error of the Record’s 
reporter to make the Archbishop attribute the movement 
against the Irish Church to “ unprincipled statesmen,”"—for we 
cannot find any such expression in the Times’ report, and we 
do not believe Dr. Trench would have used it. He is himself, 
we believe, a man of very high principle. But there is a far 
more plausible case for making out that he himself is an 
unprincipled statesman, on the face of this confused, foolish, 
and highly sophistical charge,—than he could find in any 
number of acts or words of Mr. Gladstone’s to justify such 
an accusation against him. We feel sure that Archbishop 
Trench never put forward so grossly calumnious and un- 
Christian an imputation. His sophistry is, no doubt, hidden 
from himself. But he could not have said this, without a con- 
scious offence against his own conscience, alike as a Christian 
minister and a politician. 





MR. ROEBUCK’S REAL MEANING. 


h R. ROEBUCK tells us in his letter to Tuesday's Times 

that, so far from insulting Mr. Reverdy Johnson and the 
authorities of the United States, when he explained so carefully 
to the American Minister that in America “political affairs settle 
in the hands of what we may call the buccaneering portion of 
society,” he was really making everything pleasant to his dis- 
tinguished guest; and that he has “the best authority,” —of 
course, Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s own,—for saying that that gentle- 
man was not only not hurt by what he had said, but had been 
greatly pleased by everything that had happened since his 
arrival. Our contemporaries have explained this simply as 
gauging the immeasurable depths of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s 
courtesy. Indeed, they seem to think his courtesy of the same 
heroic kind as that displayed bya mythical French marquis, who, 
when told by his friend that he was going to give him one of 
his oldest and choicest white wines, drank off a glass of 
-castor-oil, a bottle of which had been decanted by mistake, say- 
ing merely, without even a traitorous convulsion of the throat, 
“‘ Exquisite indeed!” But though we do not deny that Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson may be capable of such social heroism, we 
think it quite clear that it is not in this sense that Mr. 
Roebuck interprets his diplomatic friend’s supposed enjoyment 
of the delicate flattery administered to him at the Sheffield 
banquet. Mr. Roebuck needs study to be truly understood. 
“T am not a prudent man,” he began, as he entered on the 
exordium of that unrivalled burst of eloquence in which he so 
benevolently described the various European nations who con- 
tribute to swell the population of the American Republic,— 
“‘the wild Irishman, the fiery Frenchman, the assassinating 
Italian, the dumbfounded Spaniard,”—but it must be evident 
to the clearest eye that this disclaimer, “I am not a prudent 
man,” was merely meant to divert his audience’s attention from 
the secret meaning which he wished Mr. Reverdy Johnson to 
attach to his words. For in his letter to Tuesday’s Zimes he 





virtually lays claim to the highest prudence, though admitting 
that young and inexperienced men may be unable so far to 
read between the lines as to discern the signs of it. “I 
rather fancy,” he writes, with his usual dignity, to the Zimes, 
“that my experience is greater than that of the gentleman 
who wrote the article of which I am now speaking, and I 
should have hoped that it might have suggested itself to him 
while indicting his diatribe, that the veteran politician might 
be right and he himself in the wrong.” Can there be a dis- 
tincter claim than this to a meaning somewhere beneath 
the surface, a meaning that requires a certain faith in the 
intellect of Mr. Roebuck, to apprehend? Mr. Roebuck cannot 
mean, of course, that a succession of reiterated imprudences, 
such as those of which he craftily accused himself at Shettield, 
extending even to extreme old age, constitute a career which 
ought to inspire confidence in his “ veteran’ wisdom. When he 
said “I am not a prudent man,” he was certainly exercising 
his most wily prudence. He had a meaning which he wished 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson to catch, but which he wished to be 
hidden from ordinary ears. That meaning we believe that a 
faithful and impartial study of Mr. Roebuck’s words and of 
his antecedents will enable us to explain. 

Mr. Roebuck himself interprets the drift of his remarks at Shef- 
field on America to mean, that in spite of having trusted the des- 
tinies of the Republic to electors whom he mildly terms political 
buccaneers, there is reason to congratulate her on her wonder- 
ful exemptionfromthe most natural results of such awful experi- 
ments. With “ wild Irishmen, fiery Frenchmen, assassinating 
Italians, and dumbfounded Spaniards” holding the balance 
of political power, somehow things don’t go exactly as badly 
as you would expect from the votes of these wild Irishmen, 
fiery Frenchmen, assassinating Italians, and dumbfounded 
Spaniards. Hence he was prepared to argue that in England, 
where we have little to fear from wild Irishmen, nothing from 
fiery Frenchmen, nothing from assassinating Italians, and 
nothing from dumbfounded Spaniards, we shall get on 
a great deal better than we deserve, at least if we,—v.e., 
persons in Mr. Roebuck’s position, and with something 
of Mr. Roebuck’s mature wisdom,—don’t copy the mis- 
taken example set us by the mnon-buccaneering class in 
America, by abstaining from endeavouring to influence 
the elections. It was a lesson, partly of warning, partly of 
encouragement, for England from the happy and unexpected 
elasticity of American destinies, that Mr. Roebuck was 
striving to enforce. Well, but it will be said, how does that 
save him from casting insults on Mr. Reverdy Johnson and 
his employers? Are not these the very persons into whose 
hands the affairs of the Republic have settled? Must not 
these, then, be the very political buccaneers to whom he 
alluded? By no means. His drift was expressly that in 
spite of such horrible electoral classes, in spite of electoral 
classes flooded with the scum of European nations, in spite of 
buccaneering electors, America manages to get along pretty well. 
He was trying with as much delicacy of language as possible, 
to compliment and extol the actual administrators of American 
affairs, at the expense of the dominant party in the consti- 
tuencies, who ought by all rules of political probability 
to have put other and far worse men,—men like Mr. 
Lincoln, and General Grant, and Mr. Sumner, and such poli- 
ticians as those,—into power. Yet behold instead of them 
an administration almost nearer to Mr. Jefferson Davis's 
than to Mr. Lincoln’s,—an administration which, though 
defending the Union, and professing hostility to slavery, has 
done all that it can do to support the political ascendancy of the 
white race, and to keep the negroes in the position of an 
inferior caste without political rights. Who can wonder, 
looking to Mr. Roebuck’s antecedents,—to his fierce advocacy 
of the Confederate cause,—to his savage denunciation of the 
Northerners as “base, cowardly, corrupt, cruel,” —to his 
valiant proposal to sweep the ocean free of every American 
ship by our fleet,—to the fictitious and yet credulous 
embassy which he brought, or thought he brought, direct 
from the Emperor of the French to our own House of Commons 
on the subject of American affairs, —that he wishes now to com- 
pliment the American Executive created by the accident of Mr. 
Andrew Johnson’s succession to the Presidency, at the cost of the 
people? He expected, no doubt, an executive “base, cowardly, 
corrupt, cruel,”—that is, steadily anti-slavery, and steadily in 
favour of an indivisible Union. He finds one only temporizing, 
more than disposed to play into the hands of the old fire-eaters 
if it can, and caring far less for either freedom or union than 
for the ascendancy of the white race. Can he help being 
gratified at this instance of American elasticity ? Can he fail 
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to rejoice when Mr. Andrew Johnson rules the nation which he 
had feared to see governed by Mr. Lincoln ? 

Such is, doubtless, the true character of Mr. Roebuck’s 
covert compliment to American institutions,—that they ought 
to yield so much worse results than they do. We understand 
him to hope precisely as much for English institutions. If he 
and his friends only take enough pains, they may have a very 
good chance of keeping in, by strategy, a government like 
the present governments in England and America, which 
may be fortunate enough to stem the tide of popular 
feeling. Such is evidently Mr. Roebuck’s earnest hope. 
He believes that by our fortunate exemption from the influ- 
ence of the “ wild Irishman, the fiery Frenchman, the assassi- 
nating Italian, and the dumbfounded Spaniard,” and perhaps 
a little by our still more fortunate reverence for wealth and 
success, we may manage to countermine the popular will, and 
keep for a few years longer at least, as we have had for a few 
years past, a Government which may be as hostile to progress 
in England as is the Government of Andrew Johnson to pro- 
gress in America. It is a pious wish thoroughly worthy of 
Mr. Roebuck, but we think he need not impose on us the 
delicate critical task of decyphering the esoteric meaning of 
his speech for his grateful constituents. We had fancied that 
John Arthur Roebuck did not know fear. We find that when 
he says defiantly to his audience, “I am not a prudent man,” 
he is really cloaking a significant esoteric meaning in words 
abounding in merely superficial and misleading audacities. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AND LORD HOLMESDALE. 


HEN Mr. Mill accused the Conservative party of political 
stupidity, he could not have meant that the various 
members of it are, as a rule, stupid in the sense in which 
we call a man stupid in society if he cannot take a hint, or see 
a refined allusion, or catch a shadow of irony, or a nice distinc- 
tion. In any sense of this kind Lord Holmesdale is assuredly 
not a stupid man. Yet his correspondence with Sir John 
Lubbock this week seems to us a perfect illustration of the 
official stupidity of the Conservative party. Mr. Disraeli knows 
very well and has proclaimed that he ‘“‘educated’’ Lord Holmes- 
dale and Lord Holmesdale’s Conservative colleagues to take a 
Reform Bill they would not have endured to accept from the 
other party. But Lord Holmesdale totally ignores his educa- 
tion. He denies utterly having held views which he has now 
abandoned on Reform. When Sir John Lubbock, with the 
most charming courtesy, quotes Lord Holmesdale’s emphatic 
and reiterated words in 1865, and delicately adds, “Of 
course I do not doubt that you have honestly changed 
your opinions, but I am surprised that you have so com- 
pletely forgotten them,” Lord Holmesdale, in reply, only shows 
that he was in favour of a “lateral’’ extension of the fran- 
chise (which Sir John Lubbock had not denied), and thence 
infers that the quotations given from his speeches in 1865, 
which protested vehemently against any “ degradation” of 
the suffrage,” and positively asserted that “ the present fran- 
chise both in counties and boroughs are at the right standard,” 
did not mean what they said, and were entirely consistent 
with his support of a household-rating suffrage in 1867. 
Now this is surely a perfect example of the political quality 
which Mr. J. S, Mill justly attributes in so much larger a 
degree to the Conservative than to the Liberal party. Lord 
Holmesdale has broken in the most violent and open manner 
with the opinions quoted by Sir John Lubbock from his 
speeches of 1865; but he does not know it, is quite uncon- 
scious of it, and gives the most waif and innocent proofs of 
that complete unconsciousness to the public. 

The truth is, that Conservatives and Liberals apply 
intellectual considerations to political subjects in a very 
different degree. They are, no doubt, on the whole, 
men of about equal intellectual calibre on all subjects 
on which they use their intellect, but they have been 
brought up to apply their reasoning faculties to politics 
in very different degrees, to regard politics as a fitting 
subject of rational analysis at all in very different de- 
grees. No two men are more striking illustrations of this 
party distinction than the present Conservative Member for 
West Kent, and, as we trust, the future Liberal member for 
that constituency, who have just been in correspondence. Sir 
John Lubbock, amongst the foremost scientific men of his day, 
is doubtless even more utterly incapable of applying the old 
disciplinarian habit of mind to politics than ninety-nine 
hundredths even of his own party. We do not mean, of 
course, to say that in practice his will be an uncertain vote, on 








which his party will not be able to count. Far from it, 
many of those,—Mr, J. 8. Mill, to take a single instance,— 
who are least of all capable of permitting their intellects to- 
be dragooned into acquiescence in stock party arguments, 
—deliberately, and for very good reasons, vote steadily with 
their party, unless they feel a very profound and earnest 
conviction that, on an important point, their party is acting 
ill. The habit of sifting political questions thoroughly by in- 
tellectual considerations is not at all likely to diminish, but 
rather to increase the value that is attached to the force of 
party organization. But the value for practical discipline is 
one thing, and the attitude of mind which is entirely insen- 
sible to the disturbing force of intellectual objections quite 
another. Lord Holmesdale has shown himself in this corre- 
spondence one of that number of typical Conservatives who, 
however acute their intellects, regard politics as Puseyite lay- 
men would regard theology, i.e, as a subject on which you 
are not expected to find your own way, but on which you 
recognize the duty of following official guides. Is there not 
even a glimpse of this in the concluding sentence of poor Lord 
Holmesdale’s final letter, dated from Scotland ?—* As far as I 
am concerned this letter will close our correspondence ; I am 
more pleasantly engaged here than in” political controversies.” 
Political discussion is evidently not to Lord Holmesdale an 
amusement, scarcely even an interesting intellectual study. It 
is simply a practical business, from which he is as glad asa 
schoolboy to get away to his shooting or his social pleasures. 
At least, such is the only state of mind which we can reconcile 
with a perfectly candid and innocent belief that in voting in 
1867 for what he had vehemently denounced in 1865, he was 
not changing his individual convictions. A man would think 
so, who, in 1867 and in 1865 alike, had mechanically looked to 
his leader for his cue, and had never cared to inquire whether 
the distinctions by which that leader chose to justify his own 
enormous change of purpose, would bear a moment’s calm 
discussion or not. The Conservative “stupidity” is not want 
of intellectual and moral power, but want of belief that 
politics need or will even bear intellectual and moral tests. 
Just as theological Conservatives believe what the Church says, 
and only learn up a few arguments that they may not be 
speechless if anybody asks them why they believe what the 
Church says,—their faith, however, bearing no sort of pro- 
portion to the value or number of the grounds they have learned 
to advance for it,—so political Conservatives seem to walk 
by faith, and argue only for the sake of form and as a concession 
to those who are unfortunate enough to feel the temptation to 
ask questions. Unless Lord Holmesdale had been in this sleep- 
walking political state, it is quite impossible he should have been 
able to say, with a good conscience, ‘‘ When did I ever say or 
write that I was opposed to the lowering of the suffrage ?” 
and then, after he had been shown that he had said so ex- 
pressly, emphatically, and repeatedly, that he should have 
been able to reply calmly, “ Isolated passages like these you 
produce without the context are of little value.” But Lord 
Holmesdale really thinks he has not changed his mind, nor 
has he, for, on this topic, he evidently never had a mind to 
change. Searching his own memory, he doubtless cannot 
recollect ever having really held a conviction hostile to the 
lowering of the suffrage. He said so, no doubt; but he only 
meant that he sincerely believed his party to be in the right, 
and wished to say everything that at the time it happened to 
be saying. Of course this would make no kind of impression 
upon his intellect,—would entirely fail to give him the con- 
sciousness of inconsistency. Lord Holmesdale had a mind, 
and, no doubt, a very earnest one, on the subject of the intel- 
lectual and moral superiority of his own party to the party 
opposed to it. But their respective views on the suffrage formed 
no element in this belief. His own party was better, perhaps 
because it had more aristocratic traditions, and more gallant 
leaders, and talked less humbug, and courted the people less 
while protecting them more, and so forth. As for testing their 
respective claims by their respective creeds on points like 
the suffrage, Lord Holmesdale evidently had never thought of 
such a thing. When his party said one thing, he repeated it ; 
when it said another, he repeated that. He was always true 
to the same feeling of loyalty. How, then, could he be con- 
scious of a change of opinion? That is not stupidity. It 
arises from a real indisposition to believe that political ques- 
tions are rooted in intellectual questions at all. 

Sir John Lubbock is a politician of precisely the opposite 
type. However strongly he holds the Liberal view on any 
subject, you may be quite sure that he knows, and knows 
thoroughly, all that can be advanced against that view, and 
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that these counter-considerations are almost always present to | historical half-brick and the sticks and stones of classic war- 


his mind, even when he is defending his own view. His eye 
is upon the opposite “case ;” he is measuring its strength,— 
gauging its weakness,—comparing it mentally with his own. 


fare. No lives were lost, and apparently not much property 
was injured. A strong body of police broke up the actual 
fight after it had gone on for twenty minutes, and when the 


Of course, if Ae “ changes” his mind, he knows it ; just as | ringleaders were taken to the place from which Murphy came 


an experienced guide in an intricate country will know that 
he has changed his route, though those whom he is pioneering 
will be perfectly ignorant of any deviation from the proposed 
track. With Sir John Lubbock, a change of political opinion 
would mean a real change of estimate of the comparative 
weight of considerations to one or all of which he had 
formerly attached a different value. When Lord Holmesdale 
exchanges one answer to the political problem of the suffrage 
for another, he does so only because he is prompted by the boy 
at the top of the class, and of course he has no intellectual asso- 
ciations with the process, and scarcely any remembrance of it. 
But when Sir John Lubbock exchanges one answer to the 
political problem fer another, it is because, in working it out 
again, he has discovered that some of the elements involved 
have been miscalculated, and, of course, the fact to which his 
mind is turned, and on which his attention is fixed, is the fact 
of that miscalculation and consequent error in the answer. 

To us, therefore, the little correspondence between Lord 
Holmesdale and Sir John Lubbock, which appeared in Tuesday’s 
and Wednesday’s Zimes, is really very significant. It is a 
curious illustration of the inconsiderateness of Tory creeds, 
and seems to us also to point to one of the most useful results 
of the Reform Bill,—namely, that the upheaval of new forces 
in the country will throw back the Tories more and more on 
the necessity of finding real moral and intellectual justifica- 
tions for positions which they now hold mechanically, incon- 
siderately, by the force of authority and the habit of 
submission. And when once Mr. Disraeli’s followers begin, 
instead of trusting to Aim to find reasons, to think out politics 
for themselves,—in ceasing to be the “ stupid ” party, there is 
every reason to believe they will cease also to be Tories, 





THE MURPHY RIOTS. 


ITH the prospect before us of a stormy election, we 
cannot be reassured by the steps which the Manchester 
magistrates have taken to prevent and punish rioting. The 
large towns have now had rather more than a year’s experience 
of Murphy. He began in Birmingham in June, 1867, and 
there he was let alone. A great many heads and windows 
were broken, thirty or forty Irishmen were committed for 
trial, and that was the end of the matter. Having set the 
law at defiance in one place, Murphy might look forward to a 
round of similar triumphs. Newspaper readers did not pay 
much attention to him, but every now and then there came a 
paragraph announcing that the Roman Catholic population 
of some fresh place was being goaded into madness. Now 
the lecturer was brandishing a revolver. Now he was 
stating, as a notorious fact, that every Roman Catholic priest 
was a murderer and a cannibal. Now, he gratified criminal 
passions by the discovery that the Church of Rome sanctioned 
the foulest murders for a fee of 26/. 2s. 94. Now he dived 
into ecclesiastical history, and declared that the Council of 
Trent required every priest to keep a concubine. If any of 
these statements were true, or even if Murphy believed any of 
them, the way in which they were made would exclude them 
from the privileges of free discussion. After the affair at Bir- 
mingham it was notorious that Murphy’s sole object was to 
provoke a riot. The magistrates at Birmingham did not think 
it wise to proceed against him. In other places the expediency 
of preventing what it might not be wise to punish led to his 
being bound over. If we remember rightly, this plan was 
tried with success at Blackburn. At Manchester it has 
not answered so well. First of all, Murphy refused to find 
sureties. The consequence was that he was committed to 
gaol, and spent two days there in the meditations of a martyr, 
and in the society of those classes which form his most favoured 
audience. We do not know whether this was his first visit to 
such a place, but the effect of it was that he placed himself 
openly above the law. He had no sooner been bound over to 
keep the peace than he took effectual means to break it. This 
time he did not even adopt the thin pretext of a lecture. He 
simply summoned an opeu-air meeting, which, strangely 
enough, was not forbidden by the magistrates. And then, of 
course, the usual consequences followed. A mob of six or 
eight thousand men engaged in a free fight. 
shots at least were fired. Daggers, poleaxes, life-preservers, 


hatchets, pokers, hammers, and bars of iron, vied with the | 





Two pistol | 


there was comparative quiet. The magistrates seem disposed 
to view the affray as one of those slight ebullitions of temper 
which proceed naturally from the meeting of English and 
Irish, Orangemen and Roman Catholics. Such a mob is a 
political seidlitz powder, and it would be cruel to punish men 
for obeying the law of their nature. Two months’ hard labour 
is suflicient for one who acts as ringleader to anumber of men 
with poleaxes and bars of iron, and the men themselves are 
only bound over to keep the peace after the precedent which 
Murphy has just afforded. 

Morally, it is no doubt an excuse for the Irish that they 
were provoked beyond endurance, and that the law which they 
were bound to respect suffered itself to be set at naught by 
Murphy. The words used by several people before the row 
began show that much of the excitement proceeded from a 
sense of rude justice. It was said that Murphy was bound 
under a penalty not to speak, and he should not speak. What 
is this but Lynch law? It is the Rugby story over again, 
East saying to Tom Brown, “I'm all for law and order, and 
hurrah for a revolution!’ The light punishments inflicted on 
the rioters seem to show that the magistrates acquiesce 
in this view of the question. Because Murphy was not 
kept from breaking the peace, those who broke the 
peace at his instigation ought to be kindly treated. Much 
the same principle is adopted by Sir Richard Mayne 
in regard to the Cab Strike. He balances his tenderness 
to the cabs against his non-interference with the railway 
stations. ‘How,’ he asks, with a touching simplicity, 
“could the Association expect him to put a law into force 
against the railway authorities when he had abstained from 
putting it into force against the Association for not sending out 
their cabs for hire in the proper way?’ Now, if the law is to 
be a matter of arrangement between those who should obey it 
and those who execute it, Sir Richard Mayne and the Man- 
chester magistrates are acting consistently. But in that case 
there can be no need of our complex mechanism of govern- 
ment. We may as well leave all things to take their own 
course. Why should we go through the farce of binding over 
a man, if we do not even proceed to estreat his recognizances ¢ 
Why should we make it legally compulsory upon cabs to ply 
for hire if, when they cease to ply, we merely shrug our 
shoulders ? We do not wish to compare public convenience with 
public safety, but in both cases the law is clear, and in both 
there is an equal neglect of duty. Having taken right and 
proper steps to keep Murphy from lecturing, the magistrates 
recoiled from the consequences of such unusual daring. They 
could not think of keeping him from speaking. They have 
not estreated his recognizances, and levied either on his goods 
or his person. It may be objected that as this was not done 
before the riot, the result of doing it now would be to gratify 
petty spite against a still pettier object. We grant that 
Murphy cannot be punished criminally for what is, politically 
speaking, a most serious offence. Whether in such cases a 
breach of the condition of a recognizance for good 
behaviour ought not to be a misdemeanour, and, comes 
bined with rioting, a felony, is a question for the next 
Parliament. Yet, as the law now stands, the breach of the 
peace of which Murphy has been guilty is punishable in 
itself, although it is not aggravated by the fact that it was 
committed in the teeth of a pledge for good behaviour. No 
doubt the only result of estreating the recognizances will be 
that some Protestant society will have a little less money to 
spare for works of charity and chastity. The Manchester 
magistrates may argue as the Birmingham magistrates did, 
that any criminal proceedings against Murphy would merely 
add to his influence. But if the question lies between doing 
little and doing nothing, there are several reasons for deciding 
upon the former. We no longer admit that the law is power- 
less. We try the extent of its capability, and we learn where 
an amendment is needed. We show that we are determined 
to enforce existing provisions, and that be they weak or 
strong, they shall not be a dead letter. It is humiliating 
to think that we can only fine Murphy 200/., and require 
him to find fresh sureties in an amount which will prove 
a more effectual guarantee. If he is further convicted 
of taking part in a riot and of inciting to it, he can be 
sentenced to that hard labour which would be the best cure 
for his complaint. But how inadequate all this is for such a 
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monstrous crime as that of exciting some thousands of reckless| residence of aliens in England is not dependent on 


men to engage with deadly weapons in the middle of one of our 
largest cities! People who talk of letting both sides fight ii 
out seem to look upon Orangemen and Roman Catholics as if 





executive caprice. Perhaps, if a power deported largely 
the subjects of a foreign State, its acts could be com- 
plained of under some favoured-nation clause in a com- 


they were Montagues and Capulets, engaged in a family feud, | mercial treaty, but this exception to an administration’s 
but peaceful towards all other citizens. Fighting it out when a|caprice manifestly could not apply to a case where extra- 
Manchester mob is concerned may begin with some regard to | dition was sought by the foreign government which would 
the strict principles of party warfare. The Irish were savage | have the right to complain. The difference of process, again, 


against Murphy at the outset, and the Orangemen backed 
up their champion. But does any one think that the 
affray would stop here? One side or the other would 
soon advance to those attacks upon property which the law 
punishes with much greater severity than attacks upon the 
person, and though the houses of the enemy would first be 
destroyed, others would soon prove more tempting. The 
uneasy feeling which prevailed on Monday would be amply 
justified. The six or eight thousand would swell into twenty 
or thirty. The mob would find some better game than the 
breaking of heads, and, if not checked by police and special 
constables, would hold the town till troops could be brought 
up. And the cause of all this would be a man calling himself 
a Protestant lecturer and supported by some godly society. 

We cannot think such language exaggerated when we look 
at the details of the late riot. It was well that the police 
acted promptly and with vigour. Sir Richard Mayne’s 
doctrine of non-interference was not dreamt of for a moment. 
But all this was of no avail because the zeal of the police was 
not properly seconded by the magistrates. Either it was 
wrong to bind over Murphy, or he should have been kept to 
his bond. As soon as he tried to depart from it he should 
have been arrested again and detained till he could find more 
sufticient sureties. This is all that could have been done then, 
but it is a question if it would not have been effectual. A 
man who meditates a wilful breach of the peace cannot be 
detained until he gives up his intention. That would be too 
clearly despotic, and even the present impunity of Murphy 
ought not to excite a wish for a despotism. But the object of 
making a man find sureties is not with a view to punishment, 
but prevention. There must be a limit to the sums which 
persons are willing to pay for the privilege of countenancing a 
breach of the peace. Once pass that limit, and either sureties 
will not be found, or they will take care that the condition is 
not broken. In both cases we shall be saved from a repetition 
of the Manchester outrage. Even Murphy’s mother society 
might pause before paying 5,000/. for the release of its 
emissary. At such a price the most incendiary lectures would 
be too dear, and the luxury of calling every Roman Catholic 
priest a cannibal would have to be abandoned. 





THE PROPOSED LAW ON EXTRADITION. 


HE difliculties hitherto in the way of Extradition Treaties 
may be briefly summed up. The conflict of laws and 
judicial process in different countries has created confusion 
and complicated the practical working of the Treaties; and 
there have been fears of the abuse of the procedure to obtain 
the surrender of political offenders. The last has been a 
difficulty almost peculiar to ourselves. Foreign governments 
and foreign nations have either no expectation of receiving 
political refugees, or no fear that these will be demanded of 
them, or they do not seruple to surrender political as well as 
other offenders. The conflict of laws and judicial process, 
however, has been a difficulty on both sides, with which the 
political difficulty has got curiously entangled. In France 
and most Continental countries an accused person is funda- 
mentally in a different position from an accused person in 
England. The authorities can deprive him more readily of 
liberty and detain him on slighter pretexts than with us. 
The rights of the community as represented by the State 
preponderate overwhelmingly over any individual right when 
the two are in collision. Hence Continental powers have 
little hesitation in surrendering one another’s accused, or 
‘‘criminals,” as the phrase too readily becomes. They are 
quite content with knowing that their neighbours’ policemen 
want a man on some specified charge; if the man can be 
identified, the foreign country prosecuting may have him, and 
welcome. A similar indifference is impossible here, and the 
result is a certain awkwardness on our part in joining with 
this “comity of justice.’ There is another cause of differ- 
ence in the control of aliens residing in their territory which 
foreign Governments usually possess. The principal European 
Administrations may signify to any alien their wish that he 
should quit their borders, and the alien must go but the 











while originating in the difference of principle, aggravates the 
effect. It is quite natural that a system of law respecting 
individual right should develop a judicial process by which, 
before an accused is even sent for trial, a magistrate, or rather 
judge, should confront him with the witnesses by whom he is 
to be condemned. It is equally natural that a Government 
accustomed to freedom in preventive arrests and detentions 
should regard this preliminary inquiry as superfluous and 
vexatious. No doubt, too, when an offence is committed in 
one country and the accused is in another, there is a real diffi- 
culty in sending witnesses after him so that there should be a 
preliminary inquiry on the model established in England. 
The difficulty may sometimes be no greater than what takes 
place occasionally within a country; in some of the late 
Fenian inquiries there was a considerable moving-about of 
witnesses, and Paris is as near London as Cornwall or North- 
umberland ; but the distances are, nevertheless, very much 
greater in most extradition cases, which must besides be liable 
to peculiar delays. Is it to be wondered at that foreign 
Governments in these circumstances should say very hard 
things of a system which seemed, according to their habits and 
prepossessions, expressly contrived to prevent extradition ? 
Very naturally, knowing our distrust of being asked to sur- 
render political offenders, they ascribed all the obstacles we 
raised up to that motive ; and this was particularly the case 
when the French Government in an offended tone denounced 
two years ago the previous Extradition arrangements. 

The appointment last spring of the Select Committee which 
has just reported,—a very strong Committee,—is one of the 
indirect consequences of this French denunciation. Without 
any lengthened report, this Committee has made suggestions 
for a new law, which, we trust, will put matters on a right 
footing. The difficulty as to political offenders is so far got 
over by the discovery that foreign Governments,—especially 
France,—are willing to exclude expressly not only crimes which 
are purely political, but hermaphrodite offences,—crimes like 
the explosion at Clerkenwell, which might be described and 
proved without reference to politics, but yet have a political 
colour. There is an express clause to this effect in almost all 
the French Treaties of Extradition, though curiously enough 
not in the Treaty with England; but a Circular of the 
French Minister of Justice, issued in 1841, which has never 
been abrogated, and is binding as law in France, leaves 
no room for uncertainty as to the action of French magis- 
trates. They are to sanction no requisition of political 
offenders, and they are to surrender none when asked. 
The Committee have therefore no difficulty in recommend- 
ing the express exclusion of political offences from Extradition 
arrangements. “ Assassination” is expressly stigmatized as not 
political in all circumstances, but to make sure that political 
offenders shall not be caught, it is also recommended that the 
surrendering government shall be sole judge of what it deems a 
political offence and what it deems assassination. A recom- 
mendation that prisoners are only to be tried for the offences 
charged in the warrant for extradition, also secures that 
political offenders will not be got on a trumped-up case and 
then tried for something else. Of course, such provisions 
would not prevent an extreme abuse of law process by forged 
depositions and perjury, enabling a political offender to be 
apprehended and convicted on the false charge of a non- 
political offence ; but is it reasonable to form apprehensions 
so extravagant, even when the possible offender has so many 
facilities for this crime as an irresponsible administration 
possesses? The ordinary honesty of humanity may be trusted 
to prevent the combination of official criminals,—magistrates, 
policemen, Ministers of State,—which would be necessary for 
such an abuse. An attempt of this sort, if discovered and 
not redressed, would require not only the rupture of the 
treaty, but a declaration of war by the offended govern- 
ment. In any case, however, the forms of extradition, if 
adapted to our laws, should make the success of the most 
audacious and clever attempt of this sort very doubtful. 

In regard to those forms which constitute the other 
difficulty of extradition, the Committee “give reason”’ 
altogether to our system. They repudiate the favourite 
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theory of France,—with which M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
started in his despatch of 1866, denouncing the Treaty 
with England,—the theory that accused persons should be 
given up by one country to its neighbour, on proof that the 
erson brought up is the person described in the warrant. 
Why the Committee do so they do not say, but it is not 
difficult to supply reasons. What foreign lawyers and jurists 
glory in, honestly enough we believe, as a furtherance to the 
pursuit of crime, is really a mark of barbarism, because 
exposing individuals to the caprice of power. We affirm, on 
the contrary, that no one’s liberty under our laws shall be 
abridged, unless on cause shown. There may be an arrest in 
order to an inquiry, but the inquiry must be prompt, and 
show from the first the likelihood that a primd fucie case will 
be made out, so as to justify detention for trial. Foreign 
Governments might say, “‘ Very well; give us up the accused 
when we show suflicient foundation for a preliminary inquiry, 
and let that inquiry be made by us ;” but they do not say this. 
They have no preliminary inquiry as we understand it, and 
even if they had, it would still be a question whether in jus- 
tice to individuals, the loss and suffering by removal from one 
country to another being very great, the preliminary inquiry 
should not in all cases take place where an accused person is 
found. The Committee then insist on evidence suflicient to 
justify the committal of a prisoner for trial, but they also 
approve the temporary Act of last year, which got over the main 
French objections to our system by sanctioning the production 
of depositions in place of the witnesses themselves. So far, 
it appears, the temporary Act has worked well enough, and 
it must be understood that the depositions are not equivalent 
to witnesses who are cross-examined in open court. The 
magistrate must appreciate, according to the usual rules, the 
value of the documents before him, and everything suspicious 
about the depositions will tell. The principle of our system 
is also recognized in the recommendation that an accused 
shall have fifteen days after the magistrate’s order for his 
surrender in which he may sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
This will effectually prevent any Lamirande abductions. These 
difficulties surmounted, another great improvement is practic- 
able. It is expedient to enlarge the list of offences, but this 
could not be thought of when Extradition treaties would 
hardly work. Now, we may include such offences as em- 
bezzlement, which are too much facilitated by the quickness 
of escape incidental to our improved communications. Ex- 
tradition arrangements should include every serious offence. 
While these are the principles on which it is recommended 
we should give and take in matters of Extradition, the 
machinery to carry them out is worthy of notice. There was 
a consensus of opinion that separate treaties and separate acts 
to carry out each engagement would not answer. <A negotia- 
tion with the American Government had broken down because 
of a stipulation which made the sanction of a treaty depen- 
dent on the Parliament of one of the powers, and in any 
case the present system was uncertain and difficult to work 
with. A Treaty with Denmark was assented to, and one in 
the same terms with Prussia rejected, a friendly State thus 
receiving some just cause of offence. <A general Act was re- 
quired, yet it was obviously contrary to constitutional rule to 
authorize the Sovereign to make a certain class of treaties. 
So strong was this objection that Mr. Hammond, the Foreign 
Under-Secretary, contemplated a general Act, which would 
not have required the supplement of regular treaties at all. 
Foreign powers would simply have been allowed to take ad- 
vantage of it on engaging in any way to reciprocate, and so 
long as they did so. In opposition to Mr. Hammond, Sir 
Thomas Henry, who, as Bow Street Magistrate, has had a 
good deal to do with the question, and has come in contact 
with foreign Governments, insisted that Treaties would be 
needed. Foreign Governments, he said, would think it 
derogatory to “come in,” as the business with them was an 
affair of State. The difficulty is got over by the recommen- 
dation of an Act which will permit extradition on the demand 
of a foreign government “with which arrangements have been 
made for the extradition of persons accused of crimes.” It is 
left optional to the Executive whether the arrangement shall 
by treaty or otherwise. The clause will have this further 
advantage, that the crimes for which extradition is admitted need 
not be precisely the same as between the countries. We define in 
what cases we shall ourselves allow extradition, and the execu- 
tive will determine whether the engagement offered in return 
by a foreign government, describing crimes in its own phrase- 
ology, is sufficiently reciprocal. The general Act is to be 
applied to any particular case by an Order of Council, which 





shall be laid within six weeks before Parliament, and every 
arrangement must be terminable on moderate notice. It 
will not fail to be observed that this is an application to extra- 
dition of a new process in Parliamentary government, which is 
beginning to be appreciated, and which those who desire strong 
rule must hope to see largely extended. The Parliament legis- 
lates in principle and defines the limits of administration, but 
the executive legislates in detail, the reversal of the rules, and 
not the rules themselves, requiring special votes or enactments. 

There are still some difliculties in the question. The 
recommendations of the Committee only apply to persons 
accused, but foreign Governments pertinaciously require per- 
sons convicted as well. There should be no objection in the 


‘latter case, when conviction had followed a trial; but more 


than one State allows conviction par contumace, and we are 
asked to give them up on production of this conviction. As 
contumacy is held proved where the accused cannot be found 
in his own country, this would mean in many cases the sur- 
render of accused persons without evidence. To evade our 
law of preliminary inquiry, foreign Governments might con- 
demn par contumace, and then come and find their man. Sir 
Thomas Henry, it is true, explained at great length that those 
convicted par contumace would always be tried again ; but in his 
sketch of an extradition bill he makes no distinction between this 
kind of conviction and conviction upon trial, although provid- 
ing that convicted persons shall be surrendered on proof of the 
fact. This point must not be let slip, and safety lies in 
surrendering accused persons only, or if so-called convicted 
persons, then only those who are assured of a trial, the pre- 
liminary inquiry required being in all cases thesame. Another 
extradition difficulty is the foreign axiom about “nationals.” 
Foreign Governments are disposed to refuse the surrender of 
their own subjects when accused of committing crimes in 
another country. There is some punctilio about it, nations 
holding that their subjects are entitled to justice at home ; but 
the injustice and want of “comity” in the rule are obvious, 
and are very strange in people who boast their comity in these 
matters so much. Unless provision is made to try subjects 
for crimes committed abroad, the effect is to exempt formally 
from punishment a certain class of criminals, to provide one 
safe refuge to which they may go; and even where provision 
is made, the trial can never be so effective as it would be on 
the spot. There is besides something indecent in setting up 
jurisdiction over crimes committed abroad. The sufferer by a 
crime is the community among whom it is committed, and the 
foreign State sheltering the accused can have so little real 
interest in punishing him that the pretence to do so raises 
the suspicion of other motives. The particular foreign State 
which has set up the axiom is France, the power with which 
this country most requires a Treaty of Extradition; and some 
pressure should here be put upon it. If Frenchmen may rob 
Englishmen or commit any crimes they please in England, and 
Englishmen may do the like in France, subject only to trial 
in the countries of their origin, our Extradition Treaties 
will plainly lose much of their value. It will not be 
a good beginning to licence each other's rogues to prey in 
our respective territories. 





CANADIAN COLONIZATION. 


HE Confederation of the British Provinces in North 
America has had, at all events, one good effect. It has 

set the Canadians heartily to work at the problem how colon- 
ization may be best promoted by a colonial government. 
Lower Canada, or, as it is now called, the Province of Quebec, 
has hitherto been the most backward among the North 
American Colonies in giving encouragement to immigration. 
But there is a keen political jealousy between the Upper and 
Lower Province, and by the provisions of the Act of Union the 
balance of power in the House of Commons of the Dominion is 
made to depend on the proportions of population between the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. The first Parliament under the Act of Union is made 
up of sixty-five Members from Quebec,—this proportion being 
taken as the basis of calculation,—eighty-one from Ontario (or 
Upper Canada), nineteen from Nova Scotia, and fifteen from 
New Brunswick. But it is provided that after the Census of 
1871 there shall be readjustment according to the following 
rule :—* Quebec shall have the fixed number of sixty-five 
Members : there shall be assigned to each of the other provinces 
such a number of Members as will bear the same proportion to 
the number of its population (ascertained by the Census) as 
the number sixty-five bears to the number of the popula- 
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tion of the province of Quebec (so ascertained).” Thus!and the lender.” We are afraid that Pére Marquis comes a 


it becomes a matter of the highest consequence to the 
politicians of Quebec, if they aspire to hold their own 
in the Parliament of the Dominion, to keep their numbers at 
the same proportionate level with the other provinces, and 
especially Ontario. Accordingly, in the first session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Lower Province a Committee was 
appointed,—Mr. Chauveau, the Premier of the Local Govern- 
ment of Quebec, being chairman,—to inquire into the state of 
agriculture, immigration, and colonization in the province. 
And it was resolved at an early sitting, on the 27th of January 
last, “that instruction be given to the said Committee to 
take into consideration the deplorable emigration that is 
taking place of the inhabitants of this province to the United 
States, and to inquire into the best means to arrest this evil 
before it acquires larger proportions.” This resolution in- 
dicates the danger which terrifies the Canadians. It is not 
only that the United States absorb by far the greater part of 
the immigrant settlers from Europe, and especially those who 
have some capital in hand; but, furthermore, that large 
numbers of native-born Canadians and Europeans long settled 
in Canada have begun to emigrate from British soil to the 
Union. The Report of the Committee to which we refer was 
printed at the close of the legislative session, and is deserv- 
ing of the attention of those who are interested in colonial 
progress. 

With the part of the Report that deals with the state of 
agriculture in the province we are not directly concerned, 
except that we can readily understand how the backward and 
lethargic condition of agricultural industry among the 
French Canadians has prevented the spread of immigrant 
enterprise in the unsettled lands of the Lower Province. At 
the end of 1866 there were more than six millions of acres 
of Crown lands for sale, surveyed and subdivided into farm 
lots, the larger and richer portion lying on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence. Since that date the principle of 
the Homestead Law of the United States has been adopted, 
and grants of land to the extent of one hundred acres to each 
adult settler will become henceforth the rule of distribution. In 
Canada the law is respected, the necessaries of life are cheap, 
and taxation is scarcely felt. Yet in spite of all these varied 
attractions it has been found that not only is the supply of 
immigrants from Europe fitful and insignificant, but even, as 
we have said, the native and settled population is drifting 
over the border into the States. Pére Marquis, the Curé of 
St. Celestin, in his replies to the question put by the Com- 
mittee, said, “The population does emigrate; not only the 
young people, but whole families. They go to the United 
States, principally to the East; a few, however, go West. 
They are chiefly farmers, and some mechanics. Of those who 
emigrate, about half, after a time, return to the country. A 
tenth part of them bring back some savings; about one in 
three hundred large savings. In general our emigrants return 
with many vices and little money.” So far as the latter 
statements are concerned, it should be remembered that the 
witness is a French Canadian priest, bearing no love to the 
Protestant Yankee. In subsequent answers he points out the 
roving and almost nomadic character of the immigrant popu- 
lation, and he attributes this unsettled spirit, so hurtful to 
the progress of Canada, to the absence of manufactures and 
the exclusive reliance of the people upon the land. This is 
essentially the same evil which has complicated the Irish 
difficulty, but in Canada there is less excuse than in Ireland 
for the slackness of manufacturing enterprise. There is in 
the unsettled districts of Lower Canada an abundant supply of 
water power for factories of every kind. Those that have been 
introduced have all thriven, but capital is slow in its move- 
ment to these fields, and so the gift of nature is wasted. By 
the side of water power sufficient to work the mills of a dozen 
Manchesters is land unsettled and uncleared, but proved by ex- 
periment to be capable of producing raw material of the finest 
kind. Canada can grow better hemp than Russia, and better 
flax than Ulster. Timber supplies are almost inexhaustible ; 
but they are never worked up at home, and the cabinet- 
makers of New England monopolize the profit. The case is 
the same with the mineral resources of the country, which 
are absolutely neglected. The Committee express a high 
opinion of Mr. Marquis’s suggestions for the remedy of these 
evils, but they strike us as penetrated with strangely old- 
world notions of political economy. Among other advantages 
by which he proposes to attract colonists to Canadian settle- 
ments is ‘to adopt as soon as possible a law regulating the 
rate of interest in an equitable manner both for the borrower 





century too late with this recommendation. Probably the 
Canadian priests are not familiar with the Defence of Usury. 
The same objection does not apply to a proposal to exempt 
for a time the agricultural property of the colonist from 
seizure under legal process, or the expenditure of public money 
on opening colonization roads. These measures, however, 
would, it is allowed, go only a short way toward checking the 
ebb of population or inducing the influx of it. Other 
measures are also proposed, in some of which Government is 
expected to take part, the rest being trusted to the enter- 
prise or philanthropy of individuals. 

The emigration from Canada is attributed by the Com- 
mittee mainly to two causes,—“ the absence of manufactures, 
which occasions the children of our farmers to be devoid of 
occupation during our long winters ; and the want of agricul- 
tural knowledge, which prevents our agriculture attaining that 
point of development which is to be desired.” For the first 
there can be no remedy until capital flows in from abroad, 
or is directed, so far as it is accumulated in Canada, into 
local channels. As to the former, beside the industries, 
which we already pointed out as certain to remunerate the 
adventurous capitalist in Canada, it has been suggested that 
the shipbuilding trade of the great English houses might be 
profitably extended to the banks of the St. Lawrence, where 
timber is to be procured at a marvellously cheap rate, where the 
cost of living is light, and where the starving operatives of the 
East End might find congenial employment. This is but one of 
the ways in which capital might promote colonization and at 
the same time be rewarded by profit. For the labourer, on 
the other hand, who is not afraid of hard work, the new 
Homestead Law offers inducements equal to those held out by 
the United States. The Lumbering trade is one in which a 
small capital may rapidly be acquired; and for the farmer 
who emigrates from England with a small capital there are 
always cleared farms in the market which may be purchased 
in fee at a reasonable rate, varying with position and fertility. 
But at present, for artizans or that discontented class of 
clerks and shopboys who have been unbosoming their woes to 
a daily contemporary there is no opening in Canada; nor can 
there be such for skilled mechanics until manufacturing industry 
has been introduced. In the meantime, the Canadians can do 
little more than open up roads as quickly as they are able, 
disseminate information as to the conditions under which land 
may be acquired, and await the development of the splendid 
bat neglected resources of a country, where only capital is 
needed to create wealth with a rapidity unknown in Europe. 


THE CONTINENTAL USE OF VEGETABLES. 

HE metaphysician strives in vain to define a unit of ‘* pheno- 
menon.” ‘The human consciousness will grasp nothing that is 
really simple ; and if you include what is complex, you have not 
one phenomenon, but many. ‘The same difficulty besets the deeper 
study of the art of cookery. We have once before referred to 
the profound work of Professor Tiefdenken, of Giessen, entitled 
Versuch zu einer allgemeinen Theorie der Vergleichenden Kochkunst 
(“ Tentatives towards a Universal Theory of Comparative 
Cookery”). One of that elaborate and careful thinker’s chief 
difficulties consists in the attempt to attain a unit of phenomenon 
with relation to the impression made upon the palate. What, he asks, 
is the true definition of a“ subsidiary ” or, as he somewhere illustrates 
it, planetary dish,—i.c., a dish not entitled to occupy the whole 
attention of the eater, but the true end and intention of which is 
simply to contribute a new element of variety or contrast to some 
other central and, so to say, centripetal dish ? (‘+ Wie sollen wir die 
wahre Begriffsbestimmung einer untergeordneten oder, wie Ich mich 
ausdriicken darf, planetarischen Speise, festsetzen, d.h. einer Speise 
die die Aufmerksamkeit des Essenden nie ausschliesslich besetzen 
darf, sondern deren das wahre Ziel hicrin besteht, einen neuen 
Bestandtheil, sey er Verschiedenheit, sey er Entgegensetzung, in 
Bezug auf irgend cine andere centrale Speise beizutragen?”) And, no 
doubt, the question is a very profound and difficult one. A truly sub- 
sidiary dish is, as it were, a mere complementary colour, which is 
needed to coalesce with other more striking elements of colour, 
so as to produce an effect of harmony in the totality. No one 
would think of eating caper sauce alone. Caper sauce is nothing 
but a subordinate flavour, which is somehow needed to fill up the 
hiatus in the otherwise incomplete flavour of boiled mutton and 
turnips. Take these three elementstogether, boiled mutton, turnips, 
caper sauce, and we get what Professor Tiefdenken calls a true 
gastronomic ‘unit of phenomenon,” the complementary flavours 
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coalescing into one perfect totality of flavour. Or, as the 
Professor illustrates the matter still more learnedly in a note, the 
true subsidiary dishes, sauces, condiments, jellies, &c., may be sup- 
posed to occupy precisely the same relation in respect to the missing 
flavours of the dishes to which they are associated, which gaseous 
spectra, filling up with light the place of Fraunhofer’s dark lines 
in the spectroscope of any solid substance, would occupy in rela- 
tion to the spectroscopic analysis of that substance. In almost all 
human dishes, reasons the Professor, there is, until the highest art 
steps in, some lamentable hiatus of flavour, some human imperfec- 
tion which only the true scientific analysis discovers. ‘The art of 
cookery in its highest walks consists in detecting these hiatuses, 
these gaps in the harmonious totality of taste, and supplying them 
by true creative feeling. ‘Thus he holds that the man who first 
supplied the missing flavour in roast lamb by the great concep- 
tion of a sweetened mint sauce, took as great a step towards the 
true scientific theory of the art of cooking as our great induc- 
tive philosopher did towards the true theory of optics, when he 
discovered the theory of the prismatic colours. ‘The true difli- 
culty, however, of our modern investigation is, as Tiefdenken 
justly points out, in investigating the border-land between 
the self-subsisting, self-containing, and the merely auxiliary 
and subsidiary dishes. There are dishes, no doubt, which 
though very imperfect when eaten alone, are also redundant 
in flavour when eaten as accessories to most other dishes,— 
and it in is dealing with these that the great divergencies of national 
tradition and education chiefly show themselves. For example, take 
the large class of dishes which the English treat as mere auxiliaries 
to animal food,—cauliflower, kidney beans, vegetable marrows, 
potatoes, peas, and a variety of others. In dealing with such 
dishes, the German thinker maintains that the darkest unsolved 
problems of cookery come up for solution. On the one hand, few 
of them have positive flavour enough to be complete in themselves, 
—to possess ‘‘ Selbstiindigkeit,”—so as to be proper subjects for 
separate consumption. On the other hand, very few of them seem, 
in ordinary combinations, to be without redundant qualities, which 
unfit them for pureiy auxiliary and subsidiary flavours. ‘Take 
the potato. Undoubtedly it has not positiveness ( positivitdét) 
enough for isolated consumption. Even when mashed and 
reduced by complete attrition and the agency of butter and 
milk to that sublimated form in which potatoes are handed round 
by some Continental cooks for separate eating, no one can deny 
that there is a certain neutrality of flavour which is almost 
as unsatisfactory as, to a truly artistic eye, a drab-coloured dress. 
But yet there is almost as much to be said against the practice of 
using potatoes as mere auxiliaries to meat. It is true that they 
have auxiliary flavours, of the same order as bread, which serve as 
a very good foil to the more positive qualities of beef or mutton, 
—that is not disputed ; but then they have so much beyond this, 
so much that merely repeats the foody and, so to say, heavy, 
prosaic, dead-labour character of meat, instead of supplementing 
and completing it. What you want in a true auxiliary flavour 
to the meat is not so much what will shade off and graduate the 
otherwise too positive and dominant taste of the animal fibre 
into faint vegetable flavours, as something, like the white 
margin of a picture, that will set it off by contrast, and 
relieve it by giving the sense of ample space and room. 
Now it is only a very small part of the flavour of potato of 
which this can be truly said :—-there is much redundant flavour 
which is nothing but a reiteration of the uphill work of real eat- 
ing. Hence the difficulty,—what to do with potato, which is on 
the border line between an auxiliary and a substantive food ? 
Undoubtedly the true solution is likely to be found in the direc- 
tion of combining it with etierealized essences of meat stripped 
of their fibrine, appetite-satisfying, character, but the perfect 
solution has not yet been reached. ‘Tiefdenken thinks he sees 
more scientific insight in the bias of the Continent,—and also, as he 
reminds us, of the Irish Celts, in this, as in so many other things, 
showing their kinship with the French as distinguished from the 
heavy Saxon genius,—for treating it as a substantive food, than in 
the heavy and rathercarnal English fashion of allowing it to redupli- 
cate and thicken by its redundant fibre, the natural stogginess of 
meat. The preference of the Continental cooks for serving potatoes, 
when they use them as an auxiliary and subsidiary dish at all, chiefly 
with the lighter textures, such as fish, rather than with the heavy 
textures of beef, mutton, and veal, is therefore earnestly justified by 
Tiefdenken. Onthe other hand, in the caseof cauliflowerand French 
beans, he deprecates the Continental fashion of sending them round 
solemnly assubstantivedishes,—asif deserving, and, indeed, demand- 
ing a separate individual state of consciousness for the appreciation 
of them,—and lays it down that both cauliflower and French beans 





are really of that subsidiary class of foods which are too deficient 
in positiveness of flavour for self-sufficiency (Selbststdéndigkeit). 
On the other hand, he approves in the most emphatic manner of 
the universal combination of salad with chicken which character- 
izes the Continental cuisine,—both of France and of Germany. 
Every stranger on the Continent has noticed that salad and chicken 
go as invariably together, as horse-radish and beef in England. 
The present writer has often been puzzled by this phenomenon, for 
which there seems to be less obvious cause than for the grouping 
of the hot and biting flavour of horse-radish in the same unit of 
flavour,—the same state of ‘ palate-consciousness ” (Gauwmen- 
Bewusstseyn) as the German Professor accurately, if somewhat 
pedantically, calls it,—with the rich and yet tenacious fibre 
of roast beef. One can understand why a keen and biting heat 
like that of horse-radish is specially suitable to the richness and 
tenacity of beef, though it would not be at all equally suitable to 
the richness of pork, which melts away, as it were, and becomes 
evanescent, offering too little resistance to so dominant an auxili- 
ary flavour as that of horse-radish. But we never saw equally 
clearly, till we read the great German’s treatise, why the tradi- 
tional association of roast chicken and salad which prevails on the 
Continent has satisfied so completely the demands of the most 
highly educated palates of our century. Englishmen usually 
associate salad with cold roast beef, a dish unknown abroad 
in any sense in which an Englishman understands the term,— 
and we still lean to the national prejudice. ‘Tiefdenken 
defends his view, however, thus: — he subdivides flavours into 
those which may be called (1) absolutely subsidiary and in- 
capable of substantive existence, like condiments and faint 
vegetables; (2) substantive-subsidiary, like most of the stronger 
green vegetables (spinach, for instance), those which 
though, on the whole, subsidiary, are on the verge of substantive 
flavours; and (3) subsidiary-substantive, like potatoes, salad, 
and a few of the fainter species of white meats, such as 
chicken, which, though on the whole substantive, and cap- 
able of occupying, though not perfectly, a complete state of 
palate-consciousness, yet have so many lacune of flavour in them 
as to be capable also of still more perfect use in combination with 
other complementary flavours. Now, he lays it down as a great 
canon that though the substantive-subsidiary flavours always need 
combination with a flavour more substantive, and can never be 
reinforced by each other,—spinach, for instance, not being 
capable of any combination with artichoke or any other flavour of 
the substantive-subsidiary class, so as to form a complete state of 
palate-consciousness,—the subsidiary-substantive flavours, if of 
different orders, like a white meat and a vegetable, will coalesce 
perfectly into a single state of palate-consciousness, and this the 
more, if the difference of order be so great that the white meat is 
best eaten hot, and the vegetable cold, or vice versd. 

Grant ‘Tiefdenken’s theory, and his explanation is really 
admirable. But after all, we must remember that his theory is as 
yet only the induction of a profound and acute mind from a great 
number of facts presented to a sensitive and highly educated 
palate-consciousness. Why, if Tiefdenken’s theory is true, do 
the most cultivated palates of England revolt from potato with fish, 
—which is precisely a case of the union of two subsidiary-substan- 
tive flavours of different orders? Why, again, would they revolt 
still more from a union of cold potato with hot fish, or hot potato 
with cold fish ? We doubt if even Tiefdenken has yet completely 
exhausted the facts from which the induction ought to be made. 
He has leaped to the universal, before completely exhausting the 
particular. Greatly as we respect him, we doubt if his theory 
of the true relation of vegetables to meats in the palate-conscious- 
ness, will be sustained by subsequent inquirers. We doubt even 
if his own maturest views will completely bear out his present 
theories. 


t.€., 





THE NORTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

X7E have probably received the last news we shall have for 
\ many months to come respecting the Expeditions which 
have been sent from Germany and Sweden to the Arctic Seas. 
The German expedition sailed under the command of Captain 
Kildewey in the Germania. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to make the eastern shore of Greenland in latitude 75° 
the Germania sailed further north, and finding the shores of 
Greenland encumbered with enormous ice-fields compacted 
together by long continued easterly winds, she would 
seem to have pushed her way round the fields in a north- 
easterly direction, since the last intelligence we have respecting 
her describes her as having attained north latitude 80} degrees, in 
east longitude 5 degrees. Reference to a map of the North Polar 
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regions will show that she is now some 120 miles from the north- 
western extremity of Spitzbergen. She was sailing in a northerly 
direction when last spoken. 

The Swedish expedition has been somewhat Iess successful. It 
arrived at Bear Island seventeen days after the German expedition, 
and remained there five days. When last heard of the Swedish 
ship was in north latitude 80 degrees. 

The two ships are following a course which many of the old 
Arctic navigators pursued unsuccessfully, but which yet appears, on 
the whole, to present a more favourable prospect of success than 
any other which could be devised. In 1607 Hudson sailed north- 
wards as far as latitude 814 degrees on the opeti sea between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen ; and, before his time, Cabot had pene- 
trated so far north on the sate track, in the search for a north- 
western passage, that he formed the design of making a journey 
to the North Pole (a lo del Polo Arctico) at some future 
period. Scoresby found that the North Atlantic Ocean is 
exceedingly deep in these parts. Unless our memory deceive us, 
he could not reach the bottom with a mile and more of line when 
far to the north of Spitzbergen. In 1827 Sir Edward Parry 
attempted to reach the North Pole over the ice-fields which had 
hindered the progress of Hudson and Scoresby. Sailing as far 
north as he could from Spitzbergen, he landed his crew on 
the apparently solid ice-fields, and commenced his celebrated 
‘* boat-and-sledge” expedition towards the North Pole. A large 
reward had been offered to the party if they should succeed in 
reaching the parallel of 85°. Everything seemed to promise 
success, and they had already attained within about 160 miles of 
the last-named latitude, or within 850 miles of the North Pole, when 
Sir Edward Parry began to notice a singular and disheartening cir- 
cumstance. He found that the northerly progress of his party by 
no means corresponded with the rate at which they were travers- 
ing the ice. Gradually the deficiency increased, until at length 
he found that although they were travelling fifteen miles a day 
over the ice-field, they were actually making no progress whatever 
towards the North Pole of the earth. ‘The whole ice-field was 
being steadily carried southwards, like an enormous ship, before 
the northerly winds which had for several days opposed the 
advance of Parry and his crew. 

The modern theory respecting the Arctic regions is that there 
extends for many degrees on every side of the North Pole a sea 
which is almost free from ice in summer. It is supposed by some 
that this sea communicates with the North Atlantic Ocean, while 
others imagine that enormous barriers of fixed ice, if not even of 
solid land, surround the Polar Sea on every side. In 1854-5 Dr. 
Kane traced Kennedy Channel as far north as 81° 22’ ; and to the 
north-east he saw an open sea extending as far as the eye could 
reach. ‘Its waves,” says Captain Maury, ‘‘ were dashing on the 
beach with the swell of a boundless ocean, ‘The tides ebbed and 
flowed in it, and I apprehend that the tidal wave from the 
Atlantic could no more pass under the icy barrier to be pro- 
pagated in the seas beyond than the vibrations of a musical string 
can pass a fret on which the musician has placed his finger. 
These tides must have been born in that cold sea, having their 
cradle about the North Pole.” Captain Maury seems, however, to 
have forgotten that the tidal wave of the Atlantic may have found 
its way into the Arctic Ocean round the north-eastern shores 
of Greenland, although barred off on the side of Kennedy 
Channel. 

If we were to consider the analogy of the only planet which 
presents any features of resemblance to our earth, we should be 
led to doubt whether there really exists open water round the 
North Poleeveninsummer. The two white spots which have been 
called by astronomers ‘* the snowy poles of moonless Mars” are 
never found to vanish even in the full heat of the Martial summer. 
Each of them extends in summer fully ten degrees of Martial 
longitude on every side of the pole it corresponds to. So that if 
similar ice-caps surround the earth’s poles, there is very little hope 
that men will ever attain to either—in ships at any rate. But 
arrangements prevail on the earth’s surface which differ wholly in 
character from anything of which we have evidence in the case of 
the planet Mars. The great Gulf Stream which is continually 
pouring an enormous volume of water—far warmer than the ocean 
through which it flows—into the Arctic Seas, must largely affect the 
condition of the North Polar regions. Where this stream finds an out- 
let, and by what course its waters find their way round Greenland into 
the Baffin’s Bay current, are as yet moot points among seamen. But 
whatever opinion we may form on these questions, there can be no 
doubt that an enormous quantity of heat is liberated somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the North Pole through the agency of the 
Gulf Stream; and it is far from being impossible that, during 








summer, at any rate, the circumpolar ice-fields are wholly melted 
away. 

It is a singular fact that in whatever direction the North Pole 
has been approached, traces should always have been noticed of a 
comparatively warm circumpolar sea or Polhynia. Baron Wrangel 
started northwards from the coast of Siberia over the vast fixed 


ice-fields which cover the Arctic Sea there. He supposed that 
these extended far towards the North Pole; but before long he 
found open water, and was compelled to abandon his attempt to 
reach the Pole in that direction. When De Haven went in com- 
mand of the American expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
he was told in his letter of instructions that when he had gone 
far up into Wellington Channel he was to look for an open sea to 
the northward and westward. He did so, and saw in that direc- 
tion a ‘‘water-sky.” A few years later Captain Penny found 
open water there, and sailed upon it. We have seen that Dr. 
Kane in 1855 saw open water from the northern extremity of 
Kennedy Channel, and our readers will scarcely need to be 
reminded of the evidence which Dr. Hayes’ recent voyage affords 
of an Arctic Ocean extending far to the north of Greenland. In 
the year 1818, again, Barrington and Beaufoy called the attention 
of scientific men to the evidence of Dutch captains who asserted 
that they had approached within two or three degrees of the Pole, 
that they had there found an open sea, which was heaved by a 
swell that showed it to be of wide extent. 








THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A HOLIDAY IN 
SWITZERLAND.—I. 
Thun, Monday, September 7, 1868. 
A¥TER all, in spite of two great disadvantages, one casual,—that I 
was so oppressed with a variety of cares on leaving home that I 
had almost lost the power of enjoyment,—and one natural,—that I 
am constitutionally impatient, and apt to lose the beauty of one 
moment or scene in hurrying on towards another which is still 
distant, —I think I shall get the full benefit of my holiday. Already 
Mr. Disraeli’s pinchbeck patriotism has ceased to disturb my 
imagination ; his belief that he was on the eve of a policy which 
would “ heal the sorrows of afflicted centuries,” and was playing a 
great part in a truly “awful dispensation” with respect to the 
trial of the Irish Church by a reformed constituency, begin to 
seem rather silly than sickening ; and even the resolve of my own 
constituency to return a politician who admires all I most despise: 
and despises all I most admire, is beginning to be remembered like 
a past headache which need trouble one no more, unless it be in 
what the Prime Minister calls the ‘ historical conscience.’ ‘There 
are, indeed, troubles which no mountains and no vistas of lake, how- 
ever lovely, will throw into the background ; but it is strange how 
much more easily the mind finds its true relation even to these in 
perfect rest amongst scenes, forms, and colours which raise instead 
of fretting the imagination, than amidst those constant and petty 
strains upon the attention which make up the mass of human 
business. Mr. Arnold reproaches us English that 
“ We see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never once possess our soul 

Before we die.” 
But for my part, I think the one great magic of scenes of the higher 
order of beauty is that they awaken and arrest the whole mind, 
and help, even compel, us sometimes ‘ to possess our soul before 
we die.” At least, this is my experience; and I fancy it is in some 
degree the spell which draws so many of us to Wales, or Scotland, 
or Switzerland, or Norway, year after year. 

I am not going to trouble you with a minute description of 
scenes described by thousands of travellers, but ouly to give you for 
two or three wecks an account of the more interesting moments of 
travel. I suppose nobody enjoys railway journeys, least of all this 
year when railway journeys have been very like the descriptions 
one reads of Indian dust storms. But we should have enjoyed the 
night passage to Dieppe on Saturday week, if poor human nature 
could enjoy anything without getting its natural sleep at the stated 
intervals. [twas intolerable in the cabin, and we could not get a mat- 
trass on deck. Yet in spite of some amiable girls who quarrelled 
steadily as long as they could keep their eyes open with each other - 
and with their governess, we enjoyed for some time the brilliant 
trails of moonlight on the still water, and the white gleams on the 
passing sails of the Channel fishing boats. The quarrelsome girls 
themselves amused me not a little. One of them—I will call 
her ‘“Sophia”—had been invited by the other's parents to 
spend six weeks, and the frankness of the young lady who 
was to play the part of hostess was very humorous. She took 
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a very early opportunity of begging Sophia not to compel her 
to wish on the very first night of the sweet communion opening 
before them, that she (Sophia) might fall overboard, and so 
violently anticipate the fervently desired conclusion. Sophia, on 
her side, was not much less compromising. Her stumpy and 
obstinate features are framed in my mind in the most glorious 
framework of colour; for early on Sunday morning, while the 
whole eastern horizon was shooting up bright orange rays on 
one side of us, and the full moon was setting in what seemed 
preternaturally large dimensions on the other side, a sturdy little 
tramp beside me revealed Sophia again on the alert, and ready 
to dispute with her schoolfellow and governess the right to the 
first ‘‘ wash ” directly the stewardess should be sufficiently awake 
to prepare one for anybody. The last words which I heard 
uttered by this vigorous young lady were animprecation on her 
hospitable schoolfellow’s light jacket. After we had landed at 
Dieppe, we chanced to goto the same inn, and the sun was by that 
time very powerful. The young lady who was to entertain Sophia 
expressed her intention of retiring to change her light jacket, on 
which Sophia exclaimed, ‘“ Bother her light jacket!” And so, 
encircled in my memory in the rarest colours of moonlight and of 
dawn, but with a nature and disposition formed expressly to 
bother intrepidly her friend’s light jacket, or anything else that 
was hers, she remains to me a sort of type of the exceedingly 
limited humanity for which so glorious a theatre is so often 
provided on our earth. 

We have no very delightful associations with Rouen or with 
Paris this year. At Rouen, indeed, the same bright moon which 
had irradiated Sophia’s countenance rose glorious behind the 
double spire of St. OQuen’s, most impressive of Norman churches ; 
but the pleasure this sight gave us was so closely followed by the 
only nightly terrors we have yet experienced,—punaises the French 
delicately and most accurately term them, for certainly they are 
punitive even of the desire for rest,—and this though our inn was 
strongly recommended by three concurrent authorities, that Rouen 
is at present a name of repulsion tous. Paris was hot to suffocation 
by day-time. One delightful drive we had by moonlight in the Bois 
de Boulogne, amidst troops of gaily lighted carriages, and beside 
a lake sprinkled with boats in which those goloured paper lan- 
thorns with which I have seen the Grand Canal at Venice made to 
blaze like fire, shot merrily about. But beyond this, Paris was 
too suffocating to enjoy. ‘The Jardin des Plantes was as dry and 
yellow as our own little lawn at home. The great hippopotamus 
was the only thing in Paris which seemed to care to open its mouth 
for anything but drink; but it was obviously hungry, came up to 
the surface of its pond, and took great pains to open its enormous 
jaws wide enough to give the blue-bloused French ouvriers a chance 
of throwing their tributes of bread and cake into its mouth from 
the distance of fifteen yards or so at which the railing kept them. 

We followed Mr. Arnold’s steps to the grave of Heine in Mont- 
martre, for in some measure Mr. Arnold's fine verses on his grave, 
and in greater measure Heine’s own strange genius, its mix- 
ture of German passion and Parisian wit, of cynical ribaldry 
and wild poetical fire had interested me in seeing even the 
place where his body lies. But the sight was one of pure 
melancholy. It was, indeed, a burial-place befitting a cynic 
rather than a poet. The stone, with merely “ Henri Heine” on 
it, stands in a wilderness of dreary tablets and hideous monuments. 
Not a blade of turf is near it, or as far as we could see, is to be 
found in Montmartre at all. Where Mr. Arnold’s “ smooth- 
swarded alleys” are gone to, we could not imagine. There, indeed, 
are his avenues of limes ‘‘ touched with yellow by hot summer,” 
but the ‘shadow and verdure and cool” were nowhere, and I 
doubt if there is a blade of green grass in the place. The 
“crisp everlasting flowers, yellow and black, on the graves,” 
were there, sure enough, and gave a singularly artificial effect 
to the signs of lamentation. ‘The elaborate bead work, the 
wreaths of tinsel and of bugles, with their metallic glitter, 
and fade, company air, seemed to me to make Montmartre uglier 
and less homely even than our own dismal Kensal Green. As we 
fled from the fierce sun which beat down upon those hideous rows of 
theatrically dressed-up tombstones, I felt that Heine, the bitterest of 
cynics, was fitly buried here, but that the most magical of German 
poets,—in his magic of language surpassing, I think, even Goethe, 
—had found no fit resting-place. ‘Trim Montmartre!” says 
Mr. Arnold: Ishould have said ‘‘ haggard Montmartre!” Even 
the Jews’ burial-place at Prague, though it has a much more 
utterly forlorn and desolate, has not nearly so artificial and flaunt- 
ing an air as these long-necked tombs with their cheap bead neck- 
laces round them. However, Heine's black stone stood decently 
blank, and without any of the gewgaws of artificial grief clinging 





to it, and seemed to me to mock the grimaces of mourning in its 
neighbourhood, as he would have mocked them when living. 

What a contrast is Montmartre to the rustic, simple, and lovely 
little churchyard here at ‘Thun! which I must go out of my proper 
order a little to mention in this connection. Of all the places that 
have managed to make death seem lovely and homelike, Thun has 
succeeded best, better even than any of the lonely old yew-shaded 
English churchyards that I love so well. If there were a Swiss 
Wordsworth, he should lie here: it would be even a more glorious 
resting-place than his own at Rydal. Everybody knows Thun, 
which the unknown and homely poet Hiiusan has, I think, not ill 
characterized in one of his couplets, which I may trauslate thus,— 

“In Thun beside the rushing Aar 
Thun close-packed, busy, bright, bizarre ;” 
—and every one who knows the main street of ‘Thun, with its four- 
fold row of well filled but diminutive shops, knows, I hope, the 
covered staircase out of it, which leads up the hill to the quaint 
little church and churchyard. What a place of rest is that! ‘The 
churchyard is as bright as the gayest garden with rose, convol- 
vulus, and the old-fashioned portulacca. The little crosses over 
the simple tombs are wreathed with convolvulus. Over many a 
last bed the roses grow with lavish beauty. And then what a 
setting there is for this lovely little picture! A quaint tower 
at each corner looks over some of the loveliest and grandest scenery 
of earth. First, there is Thun, nestled close beneath beside the 
foaming Aar, and the washerwomen’s mid-stream huts, with their 
tenants all busy at their homely and picturesque work ; then the 
fierce little river widens out into the lovely lake with the jagged 
Stockhorn frowning over it; and behind that again the cone of 
the Niese rises up sheer against the blue sky ; then, closing the 
long stretch of varied bay and headland, are the grand snow fields 
of the Bliimlis Alp, or the Wilde Frau as the more poetical and 
homely popular speech callsher. To the left are the green alps and 
the dotted fir woods which add so unspeakably to the beauty of the 
snow summits and the wide glaciers. As Hiiusan says,—I can give 
only my lame translation,— 
“The Wilde Frau, in ghostly white, 
Ends the long range of lake and height ; 
While nearer, Alpine pastures bring 
Hot August the fresh dress of spring.” 
And then what a beauty and simplicity in many of the in- 
scriptions! I found one of which I remember first hearing as a 
child at my father’s knee after he had first returned from Switzer- 
land, and which he had copied from this very churchyard. It 
was on the death of a child :— 
“ Du Blume Gottes wie so friih, 
Brach dich des Gartner's Hand ! 
Er brach dich nicht, er pflanzte sic 
Nur in ein bess’res Land,” 
—-which my father had translated, as well, I think, as it could be 
translated :— 
“Ah! why, thou flower of God beloved, 
Plucked thee the Gardener's hand ? 
He did not pluck thee, but removed 
Into a better land!” 
1 found the same inscription, but on a child buried only a year or 
two ago. ‘The old one seemed to have vanished, and, I trust, the 
grief it expressed, too. There is no surer Jine of tradition than that 
which preserves the most perfect and simple words of grief and 
trust which yesterday has uttered, for those who need their 
language to-day. But I have gone out of my way in order to 
point the contrast with Montmartre, with which I was more than 
disappointed,—oppressed. Of course one does not expect a great 
city to find for its dead the lovely and homely retreats which a 
little town like Thun can create. But to me, Highgate, Abney 
Park, even dismal Kensal Green, rank far above this stiff, artifi- 
cial, dressed-up skeleton of a fashionable world as it wreathes 
itself in ghastly finery for the tomb. 

How glad we were to escape from sultry Paris,—brighter, 
gayer, certainly, but also even hotter than dusty, old, sultry 
London. We slept at Dijon, but saw nothing in the old capital 
of Burgundy except some very diminutive Burgundian cavalry of 
to-day, of whom Charles the Bold would not, I think, have been 
proud. Yes, we did see beside a whole regiment of cats, of whom 
more than twelve mighty ones belonged to our own inn, and 
stamped it with the impress of their unfragrant presence. In- 
deed, it was impossible, amidst such a plethora of the felis domes- 
tica, not to indulge suspicions of the table d'hite veal, which, 
I trust, were groundless. The ‘heavy and the weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world” were not much lightened 
till we reached Neuchatel, and then not immediately, for we 
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reached it late at night; found one of the three principal 
inns shut up, and both the others quite full. There was an 
omnibus full of us in despair, including an old Frenchman, 
who suddenly changed the elaborate politeness of the previous 
minute into coarse denunciations of the unfortunate waiter who 
communicated the truth, characterizing him as an imbecile and a 
fool,—terms which seemed hardly appropriate to a mere incapa- 
city to create rooms and furniture on the spur of the moment. 
The old gentleman’s affectionate son had, however, in the 
meantime more wisely applied himself to wheedling the landlady, 
who made some change in her domestic arrangements so as 
to set a bed at liberty; and when this was communicated to 
“papa,” as the young man called him, he instantly smoothed 
down and was all politeness again. I persuaded the landlady 
to obtain us a lodging at a distance, where I struggled during 
the night with an adverse fate in the shape of a spring bed with 
its springs broken, so that it gave way in the middle and doubled 
me up in a pothook as if it had been a sitz-bath, a shape in which 
it is not convenient to sleep. Still, it was better than the outside 
of the omnibus, and probably also than the inside, within which I 
have some reason to fear that certain amiable passengers remained 
all night. ‘The old Frenchman’s wrath with the Neuchatel waiter 
exploded a day or two afterwards in the only amusing scene I have 
yet observed at a fuble @héte. It appears that both ‘ pipa,”—a 
heavy, passionate, old, middle-class Frenchman, who looked as if he 
might have been a retired shopkeeper,—and /i/s, cherished perma- 
nent wrath against the waiter who had received them with the un- 
welcome news of noroom. ‘They missed no opportunity of finding 
fault with all he brought them, and all he did. At last, one day, at 
the fable Chéte dinner, the worm turned against his persecutors. 
After being twice told that the dishes he brought were 
bad, — they seemed very good to us, —and receiving orders 
to bring some other dish needing special preparation in 
its place, which he obeyed, he at length, on the third 
repetition of these tactics, said by way of reproof that at tables 
Chéte the custom was either to cat or to refuse, but not to give 
orders. Then the old Frenchman broke loose, launched his 
heaviest denunciations at the insolence of the waiter, and rising in 
wrath, went down stairs to the landlady, to whom he stormed so 
loud that some of the other guests rose to shut the door, while 
opinions were loudly and freely expressed that the waiter was in 
the right. In the meantime, the son,—a perfectly colourless, 
sallow, vif, carefully dressed young man, with brilliant black 
eyes, hair parted in the middle, a well trained moustache, 
and a most amusing habit of winking to himself,—sat with 
his napkin tucked under his chin, rejoicing in the storm he 
had created, shrugging his shoulders, picking his teeth, and 
bestowing innumerable winks on himself by way of private 
approbation, as his ‘ pipa’s” stormy voice rose into the salon. 
Ife produced upon me the curious impression of looking as if 
he were an intellectual puppet made expressly for his * piipa’s ” 
amusement, so completely different in species did he seem 
from the coarse old Frenchman, and yet so utterly devoted 
tohimin manner, I thought he must have been wound up, and 
was going of in a thousand little intellectual tricks and grimaces, 
and freaks of countenance and speech, for * pipa’s” exclusive 
enjoyment. Nothing could exceed the puppet’s delight when he 
had got ** piipa ” to take up his cause so wrathfully below stairs. 
It ended, however, in the defeat of both pipa and puppet. Public 
opinion was against them, and they left in great wrath the same 
evening, without greetings on either side. 

The first real delight of our holiday was our little excursion, 
partly by post carriage, partly by the Jura ‘ Chemin de Fer Indus- 
triel,” to the mountain villages of Hauts Geneveys, Locle, and 
Brenets, where we saw the beautiful lake from which the Doubs 
makes its great leap of eighty feet. ILauts Geneveys is a village at 
the top of a mountain to which the railway, one of the most extra- 
ordinary works of its kind, finds its way up by the usual zigzags. 
It commands the most exquisite view of the wide green Alpine 
valley called the Val de Ruz, over which are sprinkled some thirty 
cosy little Swiss villages ; on the opposite side rises up the pictur- 
esquely wooded mountain of Chaumont—spoiled, I regret to say, 
by a pension at the summit, where stout young Englishwomen play 
at their detestable croquet, instead of enjoying as they ought the 





*‘ Sabbath silence of the hills ;” indeed, the click of that eternal 


croquct-bat and the usual disputes about the game were the first | 
sounds we heard as we emerged from the fir woods at the top. But | 
at Hauts Geneveys there is no such company hotel. There is a 
quiet little village inn commanding Chaumont and the whole Val 
de Ruz, and beyond it we get a glimpse of the blue waters 
of the lake of Neuchitel ;—and then again, in the far distance, 


| 


the gigantic shapes of the Bernese and the Savoy Alps rise 
up like ghosts of their true selves as one sees them in their more 
immediate neighbourhood. As the evening falls, they generally 
emerge from the mist, taking shape above and beneath the clouds 
which cling to them. Now, a sunbeam falls on a great white 
glacier, and turns it to the most exquisite crimson. Now, a whole 
mountain comes out, apparently wrapped in rosy flame; then, 
again, they turn cold and ash-coloured, as the setting sun disap- 
pears, to rekindle just once more in that lovely after-glow which 
is due, I suppose, to some reflection from the higher clouds. And 
while you gaze at all this lovely, mysterious, far-off world, the lights 
begin to twinkle in the innumerable villages inhabited by the 
Swiss watchmakers close at hand; the cattle, with their tinkling 
bells, come in for the night; the late hay gives out its sweetest 
scent; the near green mountains darken and turn to the richest 
purple against the pale daffodil of the sky; and as the stars begin 
to brighten and multiply, the quaint old watchman (who is begin- 
ning to disappear from the company-towns of Switzerland), com- 
mences his disturbing and useless, but expressive and rememberable 
cries. I seem to realize better, somehow, the grand scenery amidst 
which I am sleeping, when I am roused now and then during the 
night by the watchman’s periodic report, from without, that the 
stars are bright and the hours rolling on. We enjoyed nothing like 
Ilauts Geneveys till we got here. It was a glorious vestibule to 
still more glorious scenes. 
A Workina MAn IN Searcu or Res. 
NOTES FROM THE SCOTTISH. ISLES. 
I.—Firsr Friaur. 

Wuewn the little cutter Tern, agile and beautiful as the sea 
swallow from which she takes her name, weighel anchor in 
Tobermory Harbour, and began to work westward through the 
Sound of Mull towards Ardnamurchan, the long swell coming in 
from the Atlantic was beginning to whiten under a stiff breeze 
from the north-west; and it became a question whether or not 
she should fold down her wings and run back to her nest in the 
bay. 

We looked wistfully to windward, and began to doubt our 
wisdom in venturing’so far on board so tiny a craft—seven tons 
register, open aft, and rigged with a boom and racing mainsail 
sure to bring her on her broadside in stormy weather. ‘The 
gloomy proguostics, both of fair-weather yachtsman and hard- 
weather seamen, were sharply remembered, as the big rollers 
began to break knee-deep over our bow, and the strong wind to 
lay the decks under to the very edge of the cockpit ‘* cooming.” 
But the Viking in the blood prevailed. <A third reef was takenin 
in the mainsail, and the little craft was urged on; and scarcely had 
she beaten a mileand a half to windward, when the breeze died 
suldenly away, and the waters, washing troublously, grew weaker 
and weaker, till the tops of the leag heaving rollers were almost 
calm. A light air anl a strong tide soon carried the Tern 
outside of Ardnamurchan, where, dripping aul quivering like a 
thing of life, she has paused, nearly becalmed, with the lonely 
islands whither she is bound opening one by oue ov the dim and 
misty sea. 

To the south lies Mull in mist, piling her dull vast hills out 
above the line of breaking foam; while out to the south-west 
cairn after cairn, looming throu the waters, show where barren 
Coll is weltering in the gloomy waste. ‘To the far west, only 
cloud resting on cloud, above the dim unbroken water-line of the 
Atlantic; but northward all brightens, for the storm has passed 
thence with the wind, and the sunlight has crept out, cold and 
clear, on craggy Rum, whose heights stretch grey and ghostly 
against a cloudless sky. Hari by, in shadow, looms the gigantic 
Scaur of Eig, looking down on the low and grassy line of Muck, 
which stretches like some green monster at its feet. Beyond all 
these, peeping between Rum and Eig, pencilled in faint and 
ghostly peaks hued like the heron’s wings, are the wondrous 
Coolin Hills of Skye—ghastilly beautiful, born of the volcano on 
some strange morning in the age of mighty births. ‘The eye 
seeks to go no further. It rests on those still heights, and ina 
moment the perfect sense of solitude glides into the soul—thought 





seems stationary, a solemu greyness brooding over life subdued. 
For a sight such as that words are the merest pencil scratches, 
and for the feeling awakened by such sights there is no kind of 
symbol at all. In trying accurately to describe nature, one glides 
at once into the mood of the cicerone ; the moment of enjoyment 
has past, and the pain of explanation has begun. But to see and 
feel such things to the true spiritual height, let no nan stand on 
the paddle-box of a steamboat or on the carefully washed deck of 
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a big vessel. The s¢ill power of waters is not quite to be felt until | 


with hearts leaping, all canvas set, and the little kittiwakes 


the very body and blood have known their stormy might ; and | screaming in our track, we leave the mighty R hu behind. 


how better know their might than by slipping out upon the waste 


in as tiny a vessel as can live thereon? The smaller the craft, the | —only the seaman being a sailor by profession. 


We are four,—the skipper, the pilot, the steward, and the cook, 
The skipper, to 


fewer the fellow-beings at hand, the intenser the enjoyment both | describe him briefly, is a wild, hirsute being, faintly bespattered 


of storm and calm. It is a proud pleasure to dash like a sea-fow! | 
under the very mouth of the tempest, conscious of the life in one’s 
veins, drunken as it were with the excitement and uncertainty of 
the hour,—awake to every quiver of the little yielding creature 
under whose wings you fly, feeling its panting breath come and 
go with your own, till perchance its wings are folded down close, 
and it swims with you for very life before the elements which 
follow screaming in its track, After a flight so fine, the soul is 
ready for strange calm waters aud ghostly peaks, fit to feel the 
pathos and sweetness of things at rest, ending with that dim chill 
stir which we call the thought of God. In this life, and perhaps 
in lives beyond, there seems need of some such preparation for 
great spiritual peace ; and it is therefore a poor soul which has not 
felt some very rough weather. 

The British lover of beauty wanders far, but we question if he 
finds anywhere a picture more exquisite than opens out, vista 
after vista, among these wondrous Isles of the North. Here year 
after year they lie almost neglected, seen only by the hard-eyed 
trader and the drifting seaman ; for that mosaic being, the typical 
tourist, seldom quits the inner chain of mainland lakes, save, 
perhaps, when a solitary example, dull and bored, oozes out of the 
mist at Broadford or Portree, takes a rapid glare at the chilly 
Coolins, and shivering with enthusiasm hurries back to the South. 
The heights of Rum, the kelp caverns of Islay, the fantastic cliffs 
of Eig scarcely ever draw the sight-seer; Canna lies unvisited in 
the solitary sea ; and as for the outer Hebrides—from Stornoway 
to Barra Ilead—they dwell ever lonely in a mist, warning off all 
fair-weather wanderers. A little, a very little, has been said about 
these isles; but to all ordinary people they are less familiar than 
Vienna, and further off than Calcutta. 

Forbidding in their stern beauty, isolated and sea-surrounded, 
they possess no superficial fascinations; their power is one that grows, 
their spell is that of the glamour, holding only the slowly selected 
soul. Not merely because these isles are so strangely, darkly lovely, 
but because we owe to them so much that is noblest and best in the 
heart of modern life, did it seem fitting to attempt some faint pic- 
tures of their scenery and their people; and to wander from island 
to island, mixing freely with poor folk, seeing and noting what 
may afterwards pass into noble nourishment for the heart, is the 
errand of those on board the little Zern. The reality soon 
exceeded all expectation. As the eye became more and more 
accustomed to hill and sea, as the first mood of awe and pleasure 
at the weird vistas wore away, human figures, group after group, 
before invisible, loomed slowly into view:—the kelp-burner 
moving blackly through the smoke of his fire on the savage shore, 
the herring fishers tossing at their nets, while the midnight sea 
gleams phosphorescent below and the clouds blacken in the lift 
above; the wild, wandering women, foul with the fish they are 
gutting, shricking like the cloud of gulls that hover over their 
heads: the quaint country folk streaming down to the little ports 
on holidays and fair days; the shepherd on his hill, the lobster 
fisher in the quiet bay, the matron grinding her corn and weaving 
her petticoat with instruments hundreds of years ‘‘ behind the 
age ;” and all these moving against so mighty a background, and 
speaking a speech stranger to common ear than any modern tongue 
of Europe—a speech old as the hills, and full of their mysterious 
music and power. Ilere surely was something for the eye and 
heart to rest upon, a life subtly colouring ours through many 
generations, yet preserved quite fresh and unchanged by the spirit 
of the waters, a life far more surely part of us and ours than that 
of Florence, or Paris, or Wiesbaden. 

To lie becalmed in the little 7Zern off the terrible Rhu, the 
Ardnamurchan, most dreaded by those best acquainted with its 
inighty tides and fierce waters, is by no means an unmixed pleasure. 
Yonder stretches the ocean, dead still now, but likely to be roused 
in an instant into frenzy ; and, still more to be dreaded, half a 
mile on the starboard hand, the gloomy cliffs of the point seem 
coming nearer, as the fitful eddies of the tide swing the vessel this 
way and that. Out go the long oars, and slowly, very slowly, 
the 7ern draws from the shore. ‘lwo long hours of hard pulling, 
with scarcely any perceptible progress, is not altogether desirable, 
even in the presence of a scene so fair, and one whistles for the 
wind more and more impatiently. At last the waters ripple 
black to northward, the huge mainsail-boom swings over with a 
heavy jerk, and ina minute the Jer flashes ahead full of new 
life, and the sky brightens over a fresh and sparkling sea, and 





with the sciences, fond of the arts, but generally inclined (as 
| Walt Whitman puts it) to ‘ loafe and invite his soul.” Lis hobby 
is his vessel, and his hate is “society,” especially Scotch society, 
whatever that may mean. ‘The pilot is of another turn, a Gaelic 
fisher, deep in knowledge of small craft, and full of the dreamy 
reasonings of his race. As for the steward, he is a nondescript, 
& mooner on the skirts of philosophy, fleshly yet tender, whose 
business it is to take notes by flood and fell, and cater for the 
kitchen with rod and gun. What the steward provides is pre- 
pared to perfection by the coak in a den about the size of an 
ordinary cupboard, and served up in a cabin where Tom Thumb 
might have stood upright and a shortish man have just lain at full 
length. Over the sleeping accommodation we draw a veil. 

As the Tern flies nearer to the mighty Scaur of Kig, a beetling 
precipice towering 1,300 and odd feet above the sea, the sun is 
sloping far down westward behind the lofty peaks of Rum ; and in 
deep purple shadow, over the starboard bow, the rugged lines of 
the mainland, from Loch Moidart to the Sound of Sleat, open up, 
gloam strangely, and die ridge after ridge away. ‘The distant 
Coolins grow yet more ghostly against the delicate harebell of the 
sky, catching on their peaks the roseate airs of sunset ; and the 
mountains of Rum deepen more and more in under-shadow, as the 
light flames keener on their rounded heights. The wind falls again, 
faint airs come and go, and the low sound of the sea becomes full 
of a strange hush. As we draw close under the lee of Rum, the still 
sea is darkened on every side in patches as of drifting sea-weed, 
and there is a still flutter as of innumerable little wings. Hither 
and thither, skimming the water in flocks of eight or ten, dart 
the beautiful shearwaters (puffini Anglorum of the ornithologists), 
seizing their prey from the sea with their tender feet as they fly ; 
while under them, wherever the eye rests, innumerable marrots and 
guillemots float, dive, and rise. All these have their nests among 
the blackly shaded cliffs close at hand. ‘The black cormorants are 
there too, wary and solitary ; and the gulls, from the lesser black- 
backed to the little kittiwake, gather thickly over one black patch 
of floating birds astern, where doubtless the tiny herring are dart- 
ing in myriads. Save for the fitful cry of the kittiwakes, or the dull 
croaking scream of a solitary tern beating up and down over the 
vessel, all is quite still, and the presence of these countless little 
fishers only deepens the solitude. Quite fearless and unsuspi- 
cious, they float within oar’s length of the vessel, diving swiftly at 
the last moment, and coolly emerging again a few yards distant. 
Only the cormorant keeps aloof, safe out of gun range. Rank 
and unsavoury as this glutton is, his flesh is esteemed by fisher- 
men, and he is so often hunted, that he is ever on the watch for 
danger. 

Low, undulating, grassy, yonder is Muck—the Gaelic Elan- 
na-Muchel, or Isle of Swine—Buchanan’s Jasw/la Porcorum. Ut 
is green and fertile, an oasis in the waste. Muck, Mig, Rum, and 
Canna form collectively the Parish of Small Isles, with the pastor 
of which Hugh Miller took his well known geologic cruise. It 
must be no lamb-hearted man who carries the Gospel over these 
waters during winter weather. 

Lower, deeper sinks the sun, till he is totally hidden behind the 
hills. Iaskeval and Hondeval, the two highest peaks of Rum, throw 
their shadows over the drifting Zern, while from some solitary 
bay inland the oyster-catchers and sealarks whistle in the stillness, 
A night mist coming from the west deepens the gloaming, and 
we look somewhat anxiously after a harbour. Somewhere, not 
far away, below the two peaks, lies a little loch with safe anchor- 
age; but no eyes, except those of a native, could pick it out in the 
darkness. We drift slowly upward on the flood tide, eagerly eye- 
ing every nook and cranny in the shadowy mass at our side. Just 
as the day dawns, we spy the mouth of the loch, and launching 
the long oars, ake wearily towards it. But the anchor is soon 
down, all cares are over for the time being, and, after pipes and 
grog, all hands turn in for a nap. 


ST. ALBAN’S TEACHING FOR CHILDREN, 
(To tHe Eprron or tik *Srecrator.”| 
Srr,—The complaints of indignant Protestants, fresh from the 
incense of *“ High Celebration,” are at this period of the year as 
plentiful as even letters on sermons, and far more amusing. It is 
not, however, as an angry Evangelical that I send you this letter, 
but as a simple narrator of a scene to me altogether new and 
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surprising. Like most quiet men, I can witness Ritualists’ perfor- 
mances without either sympathizing with them or screaming with 
anger at them for the rest of the week. I, therefore, occasionally go 
to these performances, which are, we may say at this time of the 
year, the more agreeable, inasmuch as there is at most of the 
many services no sermon. On Sunday afternoon, at half-past 
three, I went to St. Alban’s. There was not, as I expected, an 
afternoon service; but about one-third of the church was filled 
with children, and there were were some thirty to fifty men 
and women sitting to listen. A young clergyman—lI believe, 
Mr. Stanton—was behind the screen with a dozen choir children. 
After a hymn, he came to the front of the screen, and began not 
to catechize them, but to talk to them, occasionally asking them 
a question or two. When he did, nobody answered, all being afraid 
to speak. Then he blew them up, and they all answered together, 
after the manner of children. On his teaching, which was taken 
from the history of the Israelites’ wanderings in the desert, I 
have very little to say, except that it was wonderfully fresh, 
vivid, and plainly put. He knew what he wanted to say, and 
said it, so far as I could discern, in such a way that the children 
took it allin. Very few faces were dull and uninterested, very 
few impatient heels were drumming the ground. Some two or 
three, of course, expressed the usual stupidity that is always found, 
and some the heaviness that spoke of the mid-day pudding ; 
but, as a rule, all were interested. 

As a grown-up man, I beg to object to the word ‘‘ meek.” To be 
told—it may be the effect of Watts’s Scripture History —that Moses 
was the meekest man on record is to me peculiarly exasperating. 1 
believethat Mr. Chuckster expressed the popular feeling about meek- 
ness to Mr. Dick Swiveller some thirty years ago, when he said that, 
though he had faults, yet—mark this—his worst enemies could not 
say that he was meek. Considering the unfortunate prejudice to 
meekness,—or to the kind of meekness, which did not belong to 
Moses, which pertains to the word in the popular mind,—would it 
not be well to speak of Moses as a humble-minded man, or a man 
who distrusted his own strength, or to get over the difficulty by 
some such periphrasis ? 

However, the children were taught, besides the fact that Moses 
was * meek,” the way in which his meekness was manifested, which 
was all right. 

After the history, which was garnished with references to the 
‘¢ Catholic Church,” came a little digression explanatory of 
symbols. ‘* When your priest, children, stands before yon sacred 
altar to celebrate the Holy Eucharist, what does he put into the 
chalice?” A choir boy answered, ‘‘ Wine and water.” This, he 
told them, symbolized the blood and the water from the side of 
Christ. The striking of the rock by Moses was also, it appeared, 
a symbol of the piercing of the side of Christ—the Rock of Ages 
—the Rock on which the ** Catholic Church” is built. After this, 
some good practical teaching on the subject of children’s morals 
was given them. ‘You boys,” said the clergyman, ‘use bad 
words, and you tell lies. .... . Sometimes when you have to go to 
confess to your priest, you have to tell him of half-a-dozen lies before 
he gives you absolution.” ‘This allusion to confession, not as a dis- 
puted point, not even as a voluntary act, but as one of the regular 
duties of a Christian, struck me very much. 

Without being uncharitable, I could not help thinking that the 
way in which he returned again and again to the subject was more 
than accidental. It may be that his mind was full of the necessity 
of confession, or it may be that he designedly dwelt on the duty 
to familiarize the minds of the children with it. 

Then he said, assuming a tone which betokened great relief, for 
the teaching was really hard work, so energetic, so careful was he 
in his words and gestures, ‘* Now, children, I will tell you a story.” 

He did tell them a story. He tells a story to children in simply 
the most impressive, the most vivid, the most eloquent manner I 
ever heard, And such a story he told them! It was the story of 
the conversion of Bruno, Yourreaders know it,—how the great 
Raymond died; how he was adjured to speak in the funeral ser- 
vice ; how the corpse rose, and with ghastly pallor and sepulchral 
notes said, ‘*[ am summoned before the judgment-seat of God.” 
How, on the second day, the Archbishop and all Paris being 
present, the corpse again rose, and again uttered the dreadful 
words. How, on the third day, because Raymond had been in the 
eyes of man a righteous and a good man they adjured him 
again to speak, and how he, for the last time, in tones more awful, 
more despairing than ever had fallen on human ears, spoke again, 
and said, “*I am condemned before the judgment-seat of God, by 
a just judgment.” . . . . How Bruno, thereupon, became a monk. 
‘“‘ And a monk, boys, is one who marries Christ, and will not marry 
the world or any thing in it: just as a nun, girls, is one who 





marries Christ, and will not marry the world or anything in it. 
And as a monk is the highest earthly type of manhood, so is a nun 
the highest earthly type of womanhood.” 

At the end of the story, the little frames were quivering with 
excitement, a low thrill ran down the benches, with a terrified 
catching of the breath, when the narrator's low distinct tones told 
how the dead man’s jaws had opened to let out those direful words, 
“‘T am condemned before the judgment-seat of God.” 

Two things impressed me very forcibly ; one, the great power 
over children that this young clergyman showed ; and the other, 
the enormous difference as regards early, and therefore, to some 
extent, lifelong notions of religion, between the training of these 
children and that of myself and my contemporaries. ‘The idea of 
sacerdotalism five-and-twenty years ago hardly existed. The teach- 
ing of hell was, of course, there, but kept in the background, not 
realized, not put before children in this plain, dreadful way ; 
children’s religious stories were of the Dairyman’s Daughter 
type, with a certain prettiness and attraction of style about them. 
the general result of our teaching was to impress us with a sort 
of feeling that all our own people, except one’s own self, who 
was occasionally very wicked in the way of stealing goodies, tell- 
ing fibs, and calling names, were good and perfectly sure to go 
to heaven ; while in the world, somewhere or other, there were 
wicked people—nothing to do with us—who were perfectly cer- 
tain to go to hell; that, meantime, God was very good. 

What sort of confused notions will these children get? Sooner 
or later, this sacerdotalism will have to come into contact with 
the world, when it will get a good deal knocked about ; what will 
be left, after a few years, to the young man? At present the 
little boy believes the story of Bruno’s conversion, believes in 
absolution and all the rest of it, including the definition of a 
monk. By and by, he will perceive that if the story is true the 
priests are all wrong, because evidently Raymond had received 
absolution, and it was no good to him. He will begin, too, to 
doubt about the merits of monkdom, and of many other things. 

The Church of Christ, as the young priest told us, is built upon 
a Rock ; but that Rock has nothing to do with priests or priest- 
hood, ‘The gospel of Christ is founded on the love of God, not on 
the fear of God. ‘To teach little children to look on religion 
through the haze of these medizval stories of terror and falsehood ; 
to teach them to be dependent on a “ priest;” to insist on the 
separation of the laity and the clergy, even to minds so young as 
those that were in the church,—all this appears to me, Sir, a very 
sad thing ; and, if one believed it to be anything but a passing 
phenomenon, a most gloomy subject of contemplation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. N. 





THE RAILWAY DISASTER. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I have read many letters and articles on the Abergele 
disaster, and am surprised that nobody seems to have noticed the 
fact that if the carriages had been on the American principle it is 
more than probable that every soul would have been saved by 
means of the central passage. It has been my lot to travel by 
these carriages several times, and every time I do so I wonder 
that they are not used in these countries. ‘They weigh and cost 
less per passenger carried, are far more easily ventilated, go round 
much sharper curves, and there is no risk in them of insult or 
murder. ‘The tickets are all collected en route, and the guard is 
always within reach and ready to give information. Against 
all these advantages the only drawback I see is that English 
impatience would not relish only two entrances to a carriage. 
Still the experiment would be worth trying, and in these days of 
railway poverty it is to be hoped that some line may be tempted 
by economy to try it. 

In the recent fire in the Edinburgh express the guard would 
have been at once communicated with, and the train stopped in 


five minutes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRENO. 





CALVINISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecTATOR.”] 
Sm,— When ‘ Vigilantius ” objects to your phrase “ the horrible 
faith ” of the Recordite, he is, of course, unaware that the epithet 
‘‘horrible” is Calvin’s own,—“ Decretum quidem /orribile fateor,” 
Inst., lib. iii., c. 23, 8. 7. 

The “representative men” whom ‘ Vigilantius” challenges 
‘to disprove the Calvinistic sense of the Articles historically ” 
will probably refer him to Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures, third edition, 1838.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. G. 
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——>———__ 
MARIOLATRY FOR ENGLAND.* 


Wuen Madame Bunsen was showing to Sir Walter Scott, among 
other Roman objects of interest and art, a representation of the 
Madonna and the infant Jesus, the novelist blandly remarked, 
«A religion which is symbolized by a mother so beautiful and a 
child so lovely should be a very benevolent one.” The 
utterance of the old poet somewhat startled the good lady, but it 
was entirely characteristic of the speaker, who was a Scotchman to 
his heart’s core in all his sympathies excepting those which affect 
theology. ‘The whole poetry of his nature rose up in rebellion 
against the terrible logic of the Kirk, and even Mariolatry itself 
seemed beautiful to him contrasted with the gloom of Sabba- 
tarianism, and the remorseless decrees of the Confession of Faith. 
At the same time, it is nowise our meaning that the name of Sir 
Walter should be included in the list of authorities who have 
pronounced in favour of the Marian worship. On the contrary, 
we can sympathize with his statement, without in the least 
compromising our Protestantism on the subject. Sir Walter 
spoke as a poet, and it would have been good for the 
Church and for the world if only great artists had inter- 
preted for us the story of the Mater Purissima and her rela- 
tion to her Son. But it has been the baneful task of priests 
and of pedants to turn poetry into prose, and to taint the original 
sweetness and idyllic simplicity of Biblical facts and teaching 
with most corrupting admixtures. And, perhaps, into no one sub- 
ject has the priestly leaven been introduced with more fatal issues 
than into that of the worth and honour which, in the noblest sense 
of the words, must ever be associated with the name of Christ's 
mother. 

We have read Dr. Melia’s ponderous treatise on ‘‘ Mary” with 
perhaps more dispassionateness than the author will give us credit 
for. On the precise measure of * veneration and confidence ” to 
which a devout and orthodox Catholic believes the Virgin to be 
entitled, we were quite willing to regard ourselves as ignorant, 
prejudiced, and foolish. Accordingly we sat down to the perusal 
of this volume with the eager curiosity of little children. More- 
over, Dr. Melia gives his publication to the world under the 
special sanction and imprimatur of Dr. Manning, so that in 
taking him as our guide on the present occasion we felt confident 
that we should learn at least so much of Marian verity as it was 
safe for any Protestant to possess. We must confess that our 
expectations were more than realized. Dr. Melia has apparently 
no faith in the doctrine of ‘‘ reserve,” and for the enlightenment 
and edification of Englishmen in this nineteenth century, he 
delivers his soul on the glories of Mary with the unctuousness and 
outspokenness of a young priest when enlarging on the merits of 
the Queen of Heaven before a juvenile female audience. 

Dr. Melia’s dissertation consists of two main divisions, of which 
the former is termed, in a quite high-scientific style, the theoretical, 
and the second the practical. In the theoretical department we 
have not fewer than twenty chapters, in which our author, in a 
mild, maundering, semi-apolegetic way, not without here and there 
a certain pinchbeck glimmer of eloquence, writes as if he wished 
his readers wholly to believe that he has established, at least to 
his own satisfaction, by means of Holy Scripture, the early fathers 
of the Church, Christian archeology, and the admissions of 
Protestants, such positions as these,—that ‘* Mary has been made 
by the Holy ‘Trinity an object of veneration and confidence to all 
generations ;” that, besides her perpetual virginity, ‘‘she has a 
new claim to the veneration of Christians on account of her 
immaculate conception ;’ that ‘by consenting to the Holy 
‘Trinity's embassy, she became the mother of God ;” that the first 
public miracle at Cana was wrought by our Saviour at the sole 
request of his mother (sic); that “ veneration and confidence 
towards the mother of God are congenial to the human mind and 
heart, so that Mary claims all our sympathy and love” (in com- 
pliance, no doubt, with both the letter and spirit of the First 
Commandment); and that ‘* Mary stands in heaven pleading the 
cause of her needy clients in this world.” 

Fortunately for his readers, and perhaps out of consideration 


for mortal infirmity on the author's part, the “ practical ” section | 


of the volume contains only eight chapters, aud these of fairly 
moderate dimensions. The object of them is to inform us that 
‘Mary was made by the Trinity an object of imitation to all 
Christians,” and then to exhibit in detail how faithful she was to 














* The Woman Blessed by All Generations ; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, 
and Imitation to All Christians, By the Rev. Raphael Melia, D.D. London: Long- 
Mans, 1868, 
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her great mission by her prudence, fortitude, charity, and other 
virtues, 

In the preceding sentences we have tried to give a brief but 
quite faithful summary of Dr. Melia’s teaching ; and as we look at 
| the results we have obtained, our feeling is as if we had seen the rose 
of Sharon or the lily of the valley transformed into a huge mustard 
| tree, with great birds of prey lodged in its branches. We have 
ost the Virgin of the Scriptures, and have gained instead a Diana 
of the Ephesians ; and, notwithstanding all that Dr. Melia repeats 
to us touching the old distinction between adoration and worship, 
we are unable to evade the conclusion that for all “ practical” 
ends the object of Catholic veneration, of the true Roman species, 
is not a Trinity, but a Quaternity. ‘Theoretically, ‘* adoration is 
only due to God ;” but practically, the Roman faith recognizes 
*‘ three persons” and one goddess. 

It is only natural and, as we think, necessary, to image to 
ourselves Christ’s mother as being morally, and perhaps out- 
wardly too, the most beautiful of women. It is wholly lawful 
to imagine that the infant Jesus looked up into Mary’s face 
as into a heaven of sweetness, and purity, and truth; and it 
is almost necessary to believe that a singularly heavenly 
discipline had trained the boy who in his twelfth year 
could speak as Jesus did of the higher relations and trusts of 
humanity. The custody of that divine child was doubtless in 
holy hands, and subjection to Mary's gracious rule must have 
been a gradual development in freedom, in reverence, in good- 
ness. But we must honestly avow that it is precisely this 
element which we fail to discover in Dr. Melia’s elaborate en- 
deavour to glorify Mary. Under the doctor’s manipulation the 
Virgin simply ceases to be human, and in one word, in his pious 
efforts to magnify “‘ Our Lady,” he has only succeeded in showing 
that, according to his conception, she was, after all, nota real 
woman. Dr. Melia, no doubt, is desirous of exhibiting his 
‘*mother of God” as the type of all feminine excellence, but his 
“theory” of her constitution, so to speak, is wholly of the 
mechanico-physiological kind, and if we are to believe him, the 
salvation of the world is chiefly owing to the circumstance that 
Christ’s mother did not belong to the human family! The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews bases his rendering of 
the gospel of our redemption upon the fact that Christ’s 
‘‘flesh and blood” were identical with the nature of the 
many children whom He came to lead back to their Father in 
heaven. In striking contrast, the modern Marian worship is 
based on the assumption that whereas all the other children 
of God ‘*‘are partakers of flesh and blood,” she did not * take 
part of the same.” The same canonical writer affirms that He 
who sanctifies and they who are sanctified are all of one. The 
clients of Mary, on the other hand, are loud in their vauntings 
that their self-elected patroness and advocate stands in solitary 
isolation from those whom her Son is not ashamed to call brethren. 

But Dr. Melia proves a great deal too much for his own thesis ; 
for in order to obtain an immaculate generation, such as he asserts 
the Virgin’s to have been, he must, first of all, remember the old 
saying, that no man can bring a clean thing out of an unclean, 
and, accordingly, he must never stop short in the ascending series 
of ancestry until he reaches the first mother of mankind herself. 
And who can tell but that some day even Dr. Melia will believe 
that divine hands did make and fashion us all; that the Romish 
and Calvinistic interpretation of Genesis iii. does not contain the 
true root of human history ; and that the Fall was not the first 
step in a chaotic descent, but proved to be an upward movement. 
under the great law of development, which has yielded us the 
prophets, and Homer, and Plato, and in the fullness of the times, 
as the flower and crown no less than the root of all true humanity, 
Christ himself—the Word made flesh. 

Under the head of archwology, Dr. Melia has furnished us with 
a very remarkable series of woodcuts of Marian represeutations, 
chiefly taken from the Roman Catacombs. We have failed to 
detect in any of the earlier groups of subjects either attitude or 
legend which implies direct worship of the Virgin. But that several 
of them, dating as far back as the third and fourth centuries, 
express a pious sentiment towards the mother of our Lord which, 
perhaps, words could only rudely render, is likely enough. If, 
however, there is any doubt as to whether in primitive Christian 
| art, in so far asthe Virgin is concerned, there is in reality anything 
| more intended than history or symbol,—and, for our parts, we think 
| Mrs. Jameson’s conclusions are not shaken by Dr. Melia,—the 
| early patristic literature is quite decisive against the dogmas of 
| the modern appraisers of Mary. We have no reason to question the 
' accuracy of Bishop Bull's affirmation that ‘ there is not one tittle to 
i ke found in any genuine writer of the first 300 years after Christ 
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(to go no further) that may give any the least countenance to the 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” But even if we were 
to concede that the Catacombs were crowded with proofs of 
Mariolatry, and did we find that fromm Clemens Romanus down to 
the Council of Ephesus there was an unbroken catena of recog- 
nized leaders of opinion who advocated the worship of Mary, we 
should still feel under no obligation to accept the teaching of Dr. 
Melia. For, in the first place, the Apostolic epistles are wholly 
silent on the Marian claims to veneration, indeed, the name of 
the Virgin is not mentioned in one of them, and when St. 
Paul speaks of Christ’s birth, his language simply is either that 
our Lord was descended from David, or was made of a woman; 
and, secondly, whenever in the narratives of the Evangelists events 
are recorded which were specially fitted to reveal that Mary either 
claimed or received the honours which her worshippers now 
demand for her, we find an explicit statement which emphatically 
gainsays the Romish ascriptions and devotion. For we read that 
a spiritual affection is a more blessed attribute than even the mater- 
nity of Mary, *‘ Yea, rather blessed are they who hear the word of God 
and keep it;” and, in grand contrast with the materialism of a 
fantastic physiology, we have the announcement of the divine 
relation which exists between Christ and all who surrender them- 
selves to the in-dwelling Spirit of the divine Love, ‘* Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother.”* Finally, if the words at the marriage 
feast in Cana, ** Woman, what have I to do with thee?” are not a 
decisive, though gentle, intimation that in His public ministry 
Christ can take His commands only from Heaven, we confess our- 
selves unable to detect any meaning in them whatever. 

Apart, however, from the silence or the literal statements of 
the New Testament, we must demur to the contents of Dr. Melia’s 
volume as being in direct antagonism to the spirit of the revelation 
conveyed to us by Jesus Christ. The mediation of Christ, 
according to the Pauline and Johannean mode of thought, 
meant this, and this only,—that Jesus Christ was the living 
medium through whom the Eternal Father of our spirits had 
imparted to the world the seeret of His all-embracing love. Had 
the elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son gone into 
the far country to seek and save the younger one, and had he 
died, or been put to death, amid his expostulations and endeavours 
to bring the wandering youth back to the blessedness of home and 
duty, we should have had a tolerably lifelike image of the life and 
death of Christ, as that life and death were set forth by the 
Apostles; whereas the Romish doctrine of mediation implies the 
amazing belief that the creature can induce in the Creator a 
propitiousness which is not spontaneous, and hence it is very 
comprehensible how Mary-worship, and saint-worship, and all 
manner of invocations will prevail, until the apostolic Gospel is 
believed, that all things are of God, and that God was in Christ 
not reconciled, but reconciling the world to Himself. 

Lord Bacon has supplied us with the fine saying, as our guide 
in the interpretation of Scripture, that the first crush of the grape 
yields the sweetest wine. Mr. Robertson’s great discourse on 
‘The Glory of the Virgin Mother” is a splendid illustration of 
the depth and truth of Bacon’s maxim. Dr. Melia’s dissertation, 
on the other hand, represents the wine mixed with water, the 
liquid into which the husbandmen, by means of mechanical pres- 
sure, have forced the elements of husk and cvarse soil,—the liquid 
which is of the earth, earthy. 

One word more, and we take our leave of Dr. Melia. Coleridge 
has observed that praying to the Saints is like a man calling to a 
deaf stranger a great way off to intercede on his behalf with a friend 
who has his hearing faculty quite entire, and who is seated close 
by the suppliant. We commend the illustration to our author's 
consideration. A life hid in a present God, who compasseth our 
lying-down and rising-up, and besets us behind and before, is 
opened to us by Christ; but as Mary, according to Dr. Melia, is 
not omnipresent, of the millions of her votaries not one can be 
certain that he is not addressing a person who is too far off to be 
able to catch a whisper or hear a litany. 





HAPPY THOUGHTS.t+ 





** Happy thought !” (Mr. Burnand must have said to himself when he | 
reprinted these papers)—“ puzzle the critics.” ‘The present critic | inarticulate phrases, but he must go and have a serious interview 
confesses himself puzzled. There is such a fund of humour in every | with his “‘s’lic’tor,” merely in order that his note-book may record all 


page of the book that calm analysis is out of the question. We 





* It is somewhat curious that Dr. Melia takes no note of the remarkable passage, 
Mark vi. 3, “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James. and 
Joses, and of Juda, and Simon, and are not his sisters here with us?” Brethren might 
mean cousins, but what of brothers and sisters? 


+ Happy Thoughts, By F.C, Burnand. London: Bradbury aud Evans, 1868. 


| . . . . 
| view with the solicitor is, perhaps, the most characteristic part of 


have heard of wild attempts to construct the character of the jotter 
from his various confessions. A vain man, a weak-minded man, 
an absent philosopher have in turn been suggested. But it would 
be quite impossible to find any one means of reconciling the many 
contradictions in which Mr. Burnand indulges. The truth is, he 
has an extravagant turn for caricature, and this time he has 
revelled in it. If he has had any guiding principle at all, it hag 
been the principle of the absence of principle. He is like the man 
who made a resolution never to make resolutions. Perhaps the 
happy thought occurred to him that he would create an ass, and 
would see how many forms of folly could possibly be combined in 
one person. It is only in this way that we can explain the total 
surrender of his hero to each successive absurdity. First of all, the 
hero is the prey of all kinds of animals. Wasps, hornets, swans, 
geese, small flies, bats, rats, ferrets, earwigs, and bulldogs keep 
him everlastingly nervous. When he goes to stay with friends he 
is bothered by one, bullied by another, perplexed by the mutual 
relationships of different members of the party, and not very 
certain as to his own position. He can’t play whist or croquet, 
can’t ride, can’t say pretty things, can’t say clever things, looks 
stupid when he dresses up, and makes a fool of himself in singing, 
If he goes by train he overshoots his station, quarrels with cabmen, 
insults huge and bellicose porters, and is trampled on by an over- 
officious stationmaster. 

There is a touch of nature in each of these scenes which relieves 
the general effect of hopeless insanity. Since we began writing 
we have killed one wasp with the book under review, and this 
might make us believe in the possibility of the opening chapters. 
Any other passage taken separately would be quite as probable. 
How well we know the man who wants the exact time every five 
minutes, and the friend who, in order to give it him, extricates 
himself from a multitude of wraps, puts down half-a-dozen 
articles he held in his hand, and just resumes his wraps and 
packages in time to have to search for his ticket. The monster 
hotel where the boots and night porters are independent of each 
other, and where No. 89 gets the boots of No. 90 and the break- 
fast of No. 75, is quite within the bounds of reason. But the 
oddity is that such a shoal of adventures should occur to the same 
man, that he should never gain experience by anything which 
might have taught him, that his nervousness at one time 
should not stand him in stead at another, that with his 
multiplicity of wraps he should be careless about his lug- 
gage. Mr. Burnand confesses that his first idea was to write 
‘ta few chapters of observations not on men, but insects,” 
and that this natural-history project was abandoned about the 
time when the Typical Developments dawned on the horizon. We 
should like to know how many other projects were formed and 
abandoned. If we had Mr. Burnand’s note-book before us we 
should probably find some such entries as these. ‘ Wrote another 
chapter. Put an end to the ferret. What animal can I get to 
replace it? Happy thought!—Make him an undeveloped philo- 
sopher. Made him an undeveloped philosopher. Great book. 
Always going on. Never comes to anything. Stupid if it did come 
to anything. Happy thought!—A philosopher singing a comic 
song.” We need hardly say that these jottings are not meant for 
publication. ‘The rough conception seldom seems promising except 
to him who can realize it. Common as is the complaint that the 
finest ideas are marred in the execution, the hints by which those 
ideas are impressed on the memory bear no relation either to the 
form in which they first appear to their author, or to that in which 
they are given to the public. Mr. Burnand’s Happy Thoughts 
may have been as sudden and as undesigned when they 
occurred to him, as when they flashed into the mythical note-book 
of the undeveloped philosopher. But it is quite possible that 


| they were seriously worked out, foreseen, laboured, and long 


expected; that if there was a real note-book, it was of the Sheridan 
type, and would only bear inspection as a curiosity of literature. 
There is a settled purpose in much of Mr. Burnand’s extravagance 
that would tend to confirm this inference. Much of it, indeed 
the greater part, is extravagance for its own sake. Mr. Burnand 
is not only comic, but he knows it and he means it. He contrives 
the most ludicrous situations and thrusts his man into them simply 
to see what he willsay. It is not enough that his man should 
drink too much at a club dinner, and take shorthand notes of his 


the stages in the typical development of drunkenness. ‘This inter- 


the book. It is marked by more than Mr. Burnand’s usual daring. 
The idea of a man writing down in a note-book, ‘* Happ Thght.— 


| Go to bed in my boots,” is not comic if you try to analyze it. But 
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then you don’t analyze it. You accept it without scrutiny. You 
know the whole thing is a caricature, and so long as you laugh 
heartily you don’t ask whether this or that detail is out of draw- 
ing. If you did, the absurdity of a man who can’t speak plainly 
writing down his words exactly as he pronounces them would of 
course shock your nice sense of proportion. Somehow or other, it 
does not shock ours. We are in Mr. Burnand’s hands. He may 
do what he likes with us. ‘The only thing we cannot forgive him 
is his sudden transition from the school of Punch into the school 
of All the Year Round, when the writer of the jottings tells his 
mother of his approaching marriage. It was bad enough to have 
a Cockney for a natural philosopher, the natural philosopher 
turned into a metaphysician, the metaphysician trying his embryo 
repartees on railway porters, the railway porter taking out a 
summons because he was called a fool, the fool being blessed with 
such brilliant ideas as most of these happy thoughts, and these 
happy thoughts blinding us to their intolerable absurdity. But 
a mother looking trustfully into the future is a being of another 
world. Mr. Burnand’s globe is peopled with the nervous, the 
awkward, the embarrassed. ‘They are backward in repartee. 
They fail in simile. They say thanks, thanks, thanks, oh thanks! 
They never tackle a bat. They don’t know when to take off 
their hats. What have they to do with mothers, or why should 
their mothers look trustfully ? Compare the passage with some of 
Mr. Burnand’s happiest grotesques, and the difference is too 
palpable. For instance, the idyllic picture of the stranded barge :— 


“ Scientific Note-——How distinctly water conveys sound. I can hear 
every word that happy bargeman on the opposite shore says, as if I 
were at his elbow. He is using language of a fearful description to 
his horses. The other bargeman has lifted himself up (he was on his 
back kicking his legs in the air on deck) to remonstrate. His remon- 
strances are couched in stiil stronger language, and include the man and 
the beasts. Woman (his wife I should say) interferes with a view to 
peacemaking. Her soothing words are more forcible than those of the two 
men, and include them both with the beasts. The children have also 
joined in, and are abusing the bargeman (their father, as I gather) on 
shore. My gardener tells me they'll probably stick here till the tide 
turns. I ask him if it often happens? He tells me “Oh! it's a great 
place for barges.” My sister and two ladies in the drawing-room (also 
facing the lawn) have closed their windows. Zypical Developments 
shall have a chapter on tho ‘Ideal Bargeman.’ To write is impossible 
at present. A request has been forwarded to me from the drawing-room 
to the effect that I would step in and kill an earwig or two. I step in 
and kill five. Ladies in hysterics. The punt has reappeared: he only 
put in for more bait. Caught anything? ‘Nothing.’ Had a bite? 
‘Once, I think.’ He is calm, but not in any way triumphant. 

“ Evening.—Tide turned. Barge gone. They swore till the last 
moment. From my lawn I attempted to reason with them. I called 
‘my good men,’ and tried to cajole them. Their immediate reply was 
of an evasive character. I again attempted to reason with them. Out 
of their next reply I distinguished only one word which was not posi- 
tively an oath. Even as it stood, apart from its context, it wasn’t a 
nice word, and my negotiations came to an end. Went back to my 
parlour and killed earwigs.” 


This is neither excessive caricature nor dependent for its amuse- 
ment on the unconscious folly of the narrator. In the interview 
with the stationmaster which follows we have something of both 
these elements :— 


“The pigeon-hole suddenly opens, and the Stationmaster appears. 
Now's the time for conversation, and picking up character and materials. 
I have several questions to ask him. I say, ‘I want to know first——’ 
He catches me up impulsively, ‘First, where for ?’—‘Chopford,’ I 
answer, and before I can explain the accident which has brought me to 
Slumborough, he has dashed at a blue ticket, thumped it in one machine, 
banged it in another, and has produced it cut, printed, double-stamped, 
and all complete for authorizing me to go to Chopford. ‘One anda 
penny,’ says he.—I explain that ‘I don't want it, because ’ He 
listens to nothing more, but sits down at his desk, pounces upon a large 
book, which he opens and shoves aside, then seizes a pen, and begins 
adding up something on one sheet of paper, and putting down the result 
on another. While he is engaged in this, I see the telegraphic needles 
working. He is too absorbed to notice it. "Twill be only kindness on 
my part to direct his attention to it. I say, ‘Do you know, Sir ‘ 
He is up in an instant, with a pen behind bis ear. He evidently doesn’t 
recognize me.—‘Eh, first? where for?’—I can’t help saying, ‘Yes, 
Chopford—but——’ when he dashes, as before, at the stamping 
machines, and produces, like a conjuring trick, another ticket for Chop- 
ford. That's two tickets for Chopford, and a third I've got in my 
pocket. I tell him I don’t want it, and am adding, ‘1 don't know if you 
observed the telegraph needles—’ when he sits down, evidently in a 
temper, growling something about ‘if you want to play the fool, go 
somewhere else.’ I'd say something sharp if he wasn't at work, but I 
never like disturbing a man at work. Stop, I might ask him, it 
wouldn’t take a second, how far it is from Chopford to Furze. I approach 
the pigeon-hole; I say, mildly, ‘If you would oblige me, Sir, for one 
second ———’ Hv is up again more impulsively than ever. ‘One, Second. 
Thought you said, One First,’ and before I can point out his mistake he 
has banged, thumped, and produced for the third time a ticket to Chop- 
ford, only now he says, ‘Tenpence,’ that being the reduction on 
Second class. I am really afraid of making him very violent, so I buy 
the ticket.” 


At other times the hapless subject vanishes altogether, and instead 
we have remarks made upon him by the caricaturist. ‘Thus when 











a white tie is not forthcoming, and one islent by the footman, the 
comparison of the wearer to a Methodist preacher, a gentleman 
with the mumps, and the comic nigger who does the bones never 
could have occurred to the mazed metaphysician of typical develop- 
ments. Or take this delicious bit of drawing-room buffoonery :— 


“Miss Pellingle commences ‘ Jousseau's Dream,’ with variations. 
Beautiful melody, by itself first, clear and distinct. Only the slightest 
possible intimation of the coming variations given by one little note 
which is not in the original air. Perhaps arranged for performance in 
Nova Scotia. Lappy Thought.—Turn over. ‘No, not yet, thank you.’ 
Tooearly. A peculiarly harmonized version of the air announces the 
approach of variations. Two notes at a time instead of one. The 
‘Dream’ still to be distinguished. Miss Pellingle jerks her eye at me. 
Happy Thought.—Turn over. Beg pardon: two pages. Miss Pellingle's 
right hand now swoops down on the country occupied by the left, finds 
part of the tune there, and plays it. Left hand makes a revengeful 
raid into right-hand country, bringing it’s part of tho tune up there, 
and trying to divert the enemy's attention from the bass. They mect 
in the middle. Scrimmage. Tune utterly lost. Happy Thought.— 
Turn over. Toolate. Steam on: hurried nod of thanks. Now again. 
The right hand, it seems, has left some of the tune in the left hand's 
country, which the latter finds, and tries to produce. Right hand comes 
out with bass accompaniment in the treble, and left hand gives in. 
Both meet for the second time. Scrimmago. /lappy Thought. —Between 
two hands ‘ Rousseau’s Dream’ falls to the ground, Now the air tries 
to break out between alternate notes, like a prisoner behind bars. Then 
we have a variation entirely bass. J/7appy Thought.—Rousseau snoring. 
Then a scampering-up, a meeting with the right hand, a scampering 
down, and a leap off one note into space. Then both in the middle, 
wobbling; then down into the bass again. lappy Thought.—Rousseau 
after a heavy supper. A plaintive variation.—Rousseau in pain. 
General idea of Rousseau vainly trying to catch the air in his own 
dream. Light strain: Mazourka time. Rousseau kicking in his sleep. 
Grand finishing-up: festival style, as if Rousseau had got out of bed, 
asked all his friends suddenly to a party, and was dancing in his 
dressing-gown.” 


Is this the work of a man who always failed in simile? 





THE ARYAN DICTIONARY.* 


AmoneG the philosophers whose researches must reach even a 
highly educated public through the agency of middle-men, is the 
great German philologist whose most important work has now in 
part been printed. Not one in fifty of our readers is likely ever to 
read a page of Professor Pott’s voluminous works. But, never- 
theless, it is highly necessary that his researches should be brought 
to bear on philological education in England, and this not among 
mere students only, but among all educated people, who, as they 
must be skilled in the use of language, should also have distinct 
knowledge of its material and its mechanism. We are not about 
to attempt to discuss the abstruse problems of Indo-European 
philology in half-a-dozen dry paragraphs, but are concerned to 
point out the place which Pott’s work occupies in such inquiry, 
and to show by a few examples what our literary middle-men who 
deal with such matters have to shape into popular knowledge. 
But, first of all, it is necessary that this useful but heavy task 
must be done by competent hands. 

As the division of labour goes on in science, we all have to 
depend more and more on the middle-men who have obtained 
their results direct from the manufacturer, and keep a well sorted 
stock always at hand for our use. ‘The literary trader is fairly 
paid in such honour and profit as he deserves. We admire the 
dexterity with which he unfolds and turns to the light the 
last new article, cuts it in lengths and wraps it in neat brown 
paper for our use, and we smile good-humouredly at the gentle 
delusion which haunts him that it is he himself who made the 
thing. But we pay him for his judgment as well as for his shop- 
room, and if he sells us bad stuff that will not wear, he at first 
hears of it in unpleasant ways, and at last his customers turn in at 
other doors. ‘There occurred a few months ago a striking example 
of such untradesmanlike behaviour by a literary middle-man, in 
a very unlikely place for such a thing to happen, Macmiilan’s 
Magazine, where an article was published by the Honourable 
Robert Lytton, entitled Philosophy in Cunciform, and founded on 
a late book of that clever crotchety French ethnologist, the Count 
de Gobineau. Calmly and fluently, as though he were doing the 
most sane thing conceivable, Mr. Lytton desired the magazine- 
reading British public to consider whether the researches of 
Grotefend, Rawlinson, Oppert, and the rest may not be all moon- 
shine, and whether the “series of bewildering scratches,” which 
we call cuneiform inscriptions, may not be mystic rows of broken 
talismanic ejaculations, capable of being read backwards and for- 
wards in opposite senses, and conveying such meanings as ‘* The 
Eternal, the Protector, the Fleeting, the Oppressive,” and so on. 
Happily, it is only by rare exception that an English high-class 
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magazine thus allows popular writers to bewilder simple-minded 
readers, 

It is not jn such fashion as this that Pott’s investigations must 
be made at home in our philological literature. In the first place, 
no one but persons with some moderate technical knowledge have 
any business at all with them. And they should be persons who 
have tried their hands at independent research, though it may 
have been on but a small scale for none but an investigator can 
enter into an investigator’s mind. ‘There is, indeed, no question 
of having to discriminate, as in the work of M. de Gobineau, 
between sense and utter nonsense. But we can hardly open a page 
of Pott’s works without finding an example of the need of discrimi- 
nation between solid philological fact and speculative philology 
most valuable to the student, but not in the state in which results 
can be profitably set before the general public. Let us in Puritan 
fashion ‘‘ prick for a*text” to prove the case. We open at page 
1117 of the new Indo-European dictionary, and find at the bottom 
of the page the Sanskrit root péy, ‘‘ to stink,” and connected with 
it such words as Sanskrit piti, the civet, and Latin putidus. ‘This 
is philosophical material as solid as granite, but at the top of the 
page we find a question as to whether the Latin tripudium, a dance, 
may have something to do with a ‘ three-step,” or even with 
tripod and the art of divination. Now, in such a case as this, the 
instinct of our writer on Philosophy in Cuneiform would be to pass 
over the dull plain details of etymology, and to offer to the public 
as distinct opinion what his author only threw out as vaguest 


* suggestion. 


The position which Pott’s new Indo-German dictionary occu- 
pies in philology is, in an off-hand way, not hard to show. 
Educated readers are now generally aware that most of the 
European and some of the Asiatic languges belong to one great 
family, known as the Indo-Germanic, Indo-European, or 
Aryan family, and that the material and structure of this 
immense linguistic group is, on the whole, best represented by 
one ancient tongue, the Sanskrit. But how slightly a genuine 
philological training has as yet touched the average European 
literary mind, we may judge from the way in which our own 
weaker writers, when they have something to say, for instance, on 
the relation of Hindustani to English, are not ashamed to quote a 
rule or theory from Max Miiller’s lectures with the very examples 
he himself uses to illustrate it, instead of giving instances of their 
own finding. When we consider how boundless is the wealth of 
philological fact, and how the whole claim of comparative 
philology to be ranked among the sciences lies in its stating laws 
which apply to scores and hundreds of words, what poor mean 
work this servile copying is seen to be! Still, there has as yet 
been some excuse for this unsatisfactory state of philological edu- 
cation in our own country, as out of it. ‘Though the investiga- 
tion of the Aryan languages as a connected whole is no longer 
new, its perplexity and difficulty, and the monstrous mass of 
detail through which it has to find its way, have made its 
general treatment very difficult for students to rise to. ‘There 
are, indeed, books of reference on the relation of Greek and 
Latin, the Germanic languages, and so forth, to the main 
Aryan stock; but one great need of the moderately accom- 
plished philologist is a book of reference for all the lan- 
guages of the family, in fact, an Aryan dictionary. Now this 
want Pott saw, and set himself to supply in his Etymological 
Researches, published in 1833, when he was already a distinguished 
scholar of Franz Bopp, whom the world has just lostsin the fullness 
of age and honour. In these two early volumes were arranged 
375 verb-roots, with their derivatives, and a bold attempt was 
made to grasp at once the whole range of language of the great 
Aryan race. Stil!, looked at from our modern point of view, this 
work is but an outline-sketch of the great subject it treats of. 
And during the thirty-four years which have elapsed since its 
publication, the main labour of its author has been turned to 
working out its scheme on a scale commensurate with increasing 
knowledge. Two volumes on subjects preparatory to it were 
printed some years since, one on the Indo-European prepositions, 
the other on the nature and modifications of the Aryan verb- 
roots, those few short and simple radical forms to which so large 
a part of the contents of our dissimilar-sounding European lan- 
guages may still be traced, i and gd and vad, to go; pat, to fall ; 
plu, to flow; sta, to stand; and so forth. And now we have the 
first two volumes of the root-dictionary, in which such root-forms 
are enumerated, and after each is mapped out the family of words 
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Such a one is expected to know something of early English back 
to Anglo-Saxon, to be able to follow the history of the Germanic 
languages as worked out by Grimm, and of the Romance lan- 
guages from Latin down to French and Italian, as set forth by 
Diez; and besides this and the ordinary classic knowledge, he is 
expected to know Sanskrit in outline. Without some acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit, any satisfactory Indo-European knowledge is 
hardly possible, and in learning Sanskrit the student becomes familiar 
with most of the great lines of the subject. ‘Thus he knows how 
to look for such words as potivn and its connected form poison 
under the root-form pd, to drink, and to refer pen and fvather to the 
same root-form, pat, as both meaning ‘ flyer,’ penna being assimi- 
lated from pet-na, and fvather similar to Sanskrit patatra, a wing. 
So he has a general reference in his mind to the great family of 
words belonging to the Sanskrit sthd, to stand, as, for instance, 
state, stable, apostasy, destiny, stop, stage, stanza. But a man 
occupied with other things cannot carry in his mind unlimited 
philological detail. We need only mention that there are in 
Pott’s new dictionary sixty pages of account of words connected 
with this root stare, to stand. 2 

How wonderful are the ramifications of thought to be expressed 
by a few simple sounds, whose transition from one meaning to 
another suggested by it may be still traced alike in our own time 
and in prehistoric ages! How clearly we can see even now how 
a verb-root meaning to mix gave the name of crater to the 
mixing-cup of the banqueting-table, and thence to the cup- 
like mouth of the volcano. From a root verb to know, 
Sanskrit jnud, we have the set of words iynotus, unknown, old 
German unkund ; while the form represented in Anglo-Saxon by 
uncidh changes its sense so suggestively in uncouth. Being, future, 
physic, a boor, the monophysite controversy, what divergent and 
yet comprehensible connection runs through all these up to the 
root-form which we find in Sanskrit as bhi, to be or grow. How 
our memory of Naples and the Grotto of Posilippo revives at the 
suggestion that it may have been named, from its ancient burial- 
place, Pausilypon, “ ceaser of grief”! But it is needless to go on 
citing instance after instance. We can hardly even open the Aryan 
Dictionary without coming on such fragments of history, that 
revive for us again the thought and imagination of our thoughtful 
and imaginative race. 

In a year or two, let us hope, we may have the Indo-Germanic 
dictionary complete, with a vast index to enable us at once to 
turn to any word on which evidence or suggestion is given in the 
whole series of the ‘‘ Ethnological Researches.” Then woe to the 
unlucky writer who shall raise a point of Aryan philology with- 
out knowing what Pott has said of it! ‘The critics will fall upon 
him and tear him leaf from leaf. 





A SCREW LOOSE.* 


Ir is, to a certain extent, difficult to know what to say of this 
story. That it indicates unquestionable power in its author, and 
that of a double kind, power of conceiving and delineating 
character, and power of humorous caricature, there can be no 
doubt; and yet that the novel is as a whole inartistic, ill propor- 
tioned, and ill executed, with glaring faults of detail, there can 
be little doubt either. ‘The most striking and even monstrous of 
its defects is the apparent inability of the author to discriminate 
the specific incoherences of mind of class and class. He makes 
silly and prejudiced women of the highest rank and the highest 
county society talk with almost precisely the same idioms and 
involutions as Mrs. Nickleby, and with touches even of Mrs. Gamp. 
That such women might adopt idioms and involutions of their 
own indicating the same fundamental incoherence of mind is 
certain; but it is no less certain that the specific expression of that 
incoherence would be utterly distinct from that proper to Mrs. 
Nickleby, than that it would be found to have its root in ex- 
ceedingly similar confusions of idea. Had Mr. Lancaster attempted 
to produce both a Mrs. Nickleby and a Mrs. Gamp he would, if 
we may judge from what he has done in this novel, have made 
their irrelevancies of speech, their abject submission to the 
laws of association governing a vagrant mind, as like each other 
in form as one pea to another. Miss Barbara and Miss Amelia 
Aston are sisters of a peer who is the lord-lieutenant of his county, 
but they are made to talk without any sigu of the manner and 
dialect proper to the station to which they belong, and just in the 
same way as the women of the same grades of imbecility in 


which can be traced to it as a source, be they found in English or | the least polished social circles talk. Take the following, for 
Armenian, in Zend or Cornish. 

Without a help of this kind, a wide and deep view even of 
English is scarcely practicable, even to an advanced student. 
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«“‘ Mrs. Shantor was going to tell me them,’ returned Miss Barbara, 
with great dignity and a horrified expression; ‘but I stopped her at 
once. “Mrs. Shanter,” I said, “an unmarried lady like myself, ten- 
derly nurtured all my life aud most carefully brought up ”—as you 
remember, my dear, we had a French governess for accomplishment and 
an English one for morals, as foreigners were not to be trusted in this 
respect—“ Mrs. Shanter,” I said, “though I have lived in an environ- 
ment to which such coarse details are unknown—and really up to the 
age of sixteen only Bowdler’s Shakespeare, and Walter Scott, and every- 
thing else kept from us—I yet foel it my painful duty, as one of the family, 
however distasteful to myself, to hear the full account from you, that I 
may be able to set right at once any erroneous current versions of this 
most dreadful business.”’...... ‘Do I carry about lies?’ retorted 
Miss Barbara, fiercely. ‘Mrs. Shanter knows the very shop in Whin- 
bury in which the girl stood behind the counter, and has spoken to her 
scores of times ; not knowing anything about it, of course, which is very 
dreadful that a lady like Mrs. Shanter should have spoken to that class 
of person even by mistake ; and I assuro you she feels it, my dear, as 
she told me, and, of course wouldn’t think of noticing her now; quite 
out of the question.’—*‘ Does the girl keep a shop as well as dance on 
the tight rope ?’ asked Mrs. Butler ; ‘and how very odd that her name 
should be Westbury, and she should live in Whinbury.’—‘ You really 
try the patience of a saint, Flavia, with your stupid questions ; I said 
the girl’s name was Weston, and I suppose shops don’t usually keep 
open all night ; so I can’t see why I must bo called a liar about her 


rope-dancing.’” 

We submit that Mr. Lancaster has here confused two quite dis- 
tinct species of the same mental genus, and so palpably missed his 
mark. There is just the same blunder in other cases. In his 
vulgar country attorney, he palpably and even grossly overpaints 
the vulgarity of his speech, making him talk in a way which would 
have quite shut him out from the kind of business he had gained 
for himself, and which would indeed be quite inconsistent with his 
general shrewdness of mind,—a very small quantity of which 
would have sufficed to teach such a man his own defects of education 
and the necessity of either remedying or hiding them so far as to 
entitle him to the standing of a decently educated man. Indeed, 
even the familiarity with law books which he is supposed to have 
acquired, would be sufficient to throw his speech into forms less 
atrociously underbred than the following, for instance :— 

“Now, look you here, Mr. Dunt, you're a pleasant gentleman’ (he 

didn’t look it), ‘and I’sm so, too, in my own way, and at a humble dis- 
tance arter you, being an individual who has always took his pride in 
doing the unpleasantest jobs in the pleasantest manner compatible with- 
out deteriorating from the execution of their solid business. Conse- 
quently, if I, in putting a letter into your hand from my employer, 
should occasion any rumpus between you and relatives, present and to 
be, you bear in mind this ‘ere metaphysical distinction, which will be 
found uncommon soothing if angry feelings should afterwards arise,— 
that it’s my business, and not me, that’s the occasion of ’em.’” 
That any country attorney who had done a good deal of ordinary 
conveyancing business and aspired to a county connection,—and 
who is described, too, as clever enough to assume at pleasure the 
Janguage and air of a popular parson,—should talk after this 
fashion, is atrociously unnatural. ‘There is a slighter fault of the 
same kind in the delineation of a character admirably conceived 
and in many parts very ably executed,—old King Butler, the hard, 
cunning, cruel, stupid, obstinate, gullable country squire. In 
certain scenes he is perfectly drawn,—the last, for instance, where 
he puts an end to himself altogether by dashing into a pond on a 
winter morning, in order to show a wretched old labourer how 
much better he himself (the squire) can clear it of weeds than the 
poor old hind. It is likely enough that such a man as the squire, 
at once cunning, grasping, and narrow-minded, might be induced 
by a cunning rogue to invest his money speculatively and lose it. 
But he is not the sort of man whom a hare-brained theorist like 
Mr. Dunt would have made a victim of, and still less likely 
is it that he would have ever put his money into societies 
with such names as “The General Hair Cutting by Machinery 
(Limited)” and the “ Baby Clothes Supply Company.” To make 
the squire invest in such schemes is not only caricature in the 
sense of being unnatural, but it is not even exaggeration of 
what might fairly be supposed to be the squire’s weak side. 
Instead of being a slight extension of a weak characteristic,—the 
proper sphere of caricature, if it has a proper sphere in works of 
this class at all,—it is a piece of false drawing, for it exaggerates 
a special kind of credulousness which would not have existed at 
all in such a character as the squire’s. 

In Mr. Lancaster's delineation of Mrs. Flim, the mad lodging- 
house-keeper, there is no doubt humour, though the most 
open and broad caricature. The woman who ‘never sees her 
lodgers ’cept in a thunderstorm, and a butcher only at the full 
moon,” is a wild fancy up to even Dickens's freaks in this line ; 
but it is impossible to deny a certain element of mad humour to 
the conception of Mrs. Flim as delineated thus by her servant and 
worshipper, Tapscott :— 

“*And then the only other thing you need be aware of ’—here 
Tapscott gathered up her skirts, and rushing into the centre of the room, 





stamped violently on the floor with her right foot, to James's extreme 
dismay—‘ Ah !’ she resumed, ‘I thought I get you afore you reached 
they drawers—is beetles.'—‘I suppose they don’t bite?’ asked James, 
resignedly, after recovering from the effects of a species of war danco 
which Tapscott was executing over the remains of the intercepted 
beetle.—‘ They lick all the blacking off your boots in the nights, and 
they won't let you keep almost anything from them; and they climbs 
everything and eats everything; and when Mrs. Flim rings her bell in 
the middle of the night, it’s a sign for mo she hears them on the 
landing, and then I have to turn out for half an hour with a rushlight 
and catch as many as I can; and in the morning she says to me, * What 
sport, Tapscott?” and I says sometimes, “ nothin’ pertickler, mem, 
being only sevon poorish old and three young ones.” Thon says she, 
“T shan’t get up or want any bath, for I ain't in the sperrits for it.” 
Or some morning I says to hor, “Cheer up, Missis Flim, for I've took 
three dozen, and fine full-growed and juicy, not reckoning full as many 
small which is not worthy of your notice.” Then she'll say, “ This is a 
blessed day, and I wish my poor sister had surwyived to see it. We 
shall stamp out the old dragon yet, so I'll wear my ermine tippet this 
morning, and you tell my organ-grinder, when he comes, to tune up 
the Last Rose of Summer.”’” 

And no one, again, can deny humour to one of the principal con- 
ceptions on which the story, such as it is, turns,—the panic of a 
feeble and doctrinaire member of Parliament lest there should 
be any discovery of his antecedents,—he having been in 
early life, and before he came in to his uncle’s property, a 
wretched actor of pantomime, in which capacity he had on 
one occasion ‘‘come on without his head as third alligator 
in a Christmas pantomime.” The poor young man’s mother, a 
drunken old woman, had pawned the said alligator’s head for 
drink, and the young man had at the last moment crawled on to 
the stage in the alligator’s scales, barring the proper head ; and this 
is the story which an unprincipled man, who has raked up the poor 
young fellow’s past life, threatens to divulge to his constituents and 
the whole county, wherein Mr. Plumpton is now a respectable landed 
proprietor, unless he resigns his seat in his persecutor’s favour. No 
one can deny that this is a sufficiently conceivable, if not a probable 
situation, an exceedingly original one, and one which would give 
to any unprincipled man who had discovered the secret an awfully 
powerful leverage over the mind not merely of a feeble, but even of 
a moderately courageous man, who had been the hero of it. 

There are, however, better things in the book than anything of 
which we have yet spoken. By far the best is the conception and 
delineation of the heroine, a country linendraper’s daughter, not 
beautiful, not clever, not refined except in feeling, not any- 
thing very remarkable except in love and loveability, and even in 
these qualities not exceeding probably a good number of young 
women whom everybody knows. There is nothing more difficult 
than to make a character of this unheroic kind perfectly living and 
vivid, and this Mr. Lancaster has certainly done. A finer and, 
in its way, more poetical delineation of a by no means remarkable 
or even strongly defined character, it would not be very easy to 
find, out of the pages of a first-rate novelist, than the sketch of 
Mary Weston. She is all tenderness, and yet in manners a mere 
linendraper’s daughter not even idealized. The scene in which 
she persuades her lover to take her to see his London lodging is 
worthy of a far higher and more perfect work of art than this 
novel can, on the whole, pretend to be. It has many other clever 
points,—the picture of the vulgar, flashy, and cruel young Mr. 
Richards, for example,—but none which seems to us 80 
full of real promise and true power as the picture of this 
loving and loveable, but otherwise purely common-place girl. 
There are touches in that picture worthy of a true poet, 
and not a stroke which one could wish away. If all had been 
in keeping with it, the novel would be not only a promising 
one, but a great one. This, however, it isnot. There are so many 
glaring faults of execution, there is such weakness in the plot, 
especially so far as it concerns Mr. Perceval, and the interest of 
the only really fine part of the story is so frittered away, that we 
cannot say the novel is, as a whole, even a good one. But it is 
undoubtedly one of great promise. And we think that if the author 
would not fill his canvass so full, but only sketch characters in 
which his own interest is deep enough to keep his imagination hot 
during the process of execution,—in many places his story gives us 
the impression of a mind cooled down and grown languid before it 
had transferred its notion to paper,—we believe that he might write 
a story of first-rate power. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.* 


Mr. Quick has studied his subject so thoroughly, and he writes 
upon it so cleverly, as to deserve a better fate than he seems to 
anticipate, and a better treatment than he has received at his own 
hands. His book is opportune, as it shows that the educational 





* Essays on Educational Reformers, By Robert Herbert Quick. London: Longmans. 
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reforms which are newly d 
successive innovators during the last three centuries. ‘There can- 


not be any such monstrous impiety in advocating changes which 
were suggested by Milton, Montaigne, and Locke. 


of procuring such reforms seems all the less when we think that | most ingenious devices. 


lemanded now have been claimed by | example of Basedow or of the Jesuits. When the schools of this 


sect were first founded Latin and Greek summed up all study, 


and that Latin might be thoroughly learnt no other language was 
But the chance | spoken. Under Buasedow’s system Latin was taught by various 


The boys were drilled in Latin; had to 


so long a crusade, headed by such mighty chiefs, has been fruitless. | guess the names of animals, and of parts of the body, in Latin; 
And it appears too plainly from Mr. Quick’s summaries of the | had objects drawn for them, and had to criticize the drawing in 


various schemes proposed instead of the old system, that paradoxes 
have almost always been inseparablefrom innovation. The practical 
opponents of a change that would be good in itself havealmost always 
been able to show that it was tainted by wild extravagance. Either 
the reformers were visionaries or they were revolutionists. They 
wanted to sweep away all existing schools, and those they set up 
were failures. Rousseau started from the fundamental maxim that 
whatever was was wrong. ‘Take the road directly opposite to 
that which is in use, and you will almost always do right.” 
Ratich, Pestalozzi, Basedow mismanaged their schools, and were 
either forced to resign or deprived of their office. Mr. Quick 
modestly states of himself that ‘tas boy or master I have been 
connected with no less than eleven schools, and my perception of 
the blunders of other teachers is derived mainly from the re- 
membrance of my own.” But we fear the example of other 
reformers has also had its effect upon him, and has given him 
some of their thirst for paradoxes. His preface opens with a 
grave remark that ‘‘there are countries where it would be 
considered a truism that a teacher in order to exercise his 
profession intelligently should kuow something about the chief 
authorities in it. Here, however, I suppose such an assertion will 
seem paradoxical, but there is a good deal to be said in defence of 
it.” Again, in alluding to Raumer and an unfavourable judgment 
of him in the Saturday Review, Mr. Quick argues that “ surely a 
German author who is not profound and is almost perspicuous has 
some claim on the gratitude of English readers if he gives infor- 
mation which we cannot get: in our own language.” When these 
prefatory germs of paradox take root in the essays, and bear fruit 
like the seed sown in good ground, the result is rather amusement 
than conviction. 

We feel sure that the object of Mr. Quick’s book would have 
been more readily attained had he put together in one essay the 
points of agreement between the successive innovators. Readers 
have now to find out these points of agreement for themselves, and 
sometimes the best points are lost in the bewildering maze of an 
impossible system. When Mr. Quick analyzes with an ironical 
fidelity, and quotes passage after passage, as if after all he was what 
on p. 220 he protests against being considered, an educational 
Tory, we cannot well pick out details which are free from the 
reproach of wildness, or notice that the crazy idealist ab whom we 
are laughing is a mere echo of the sound thinker who commanded 
our respect. No one can compare Rousseau with Locke. Yet we 
might fail to observe that while Locke’s maxims on the mode of 
teaching self-denial would very probably spoil a child’s temper, 
Rousseau brings us to the required end without any such danger. 
The difference of treatment experienced by Locke and Rousseau 
is perhaps most marked in the passage to which we have just 
alluded. Mr. Quick either laughs at Rousseau or patronizes 
him. He argues with Locke so respectfully as almost to shrink 
from expressing his own convictions. It follows that when Rousseau 
is right, we are half afraid to agree with him. When Locke is 
wrong we cannot venture to dissent from him. Had Mr. Quick 
summed up the respective merits of various systems in one 
chapter, he would have been able to weigh them all with more 
impartiality. He would then have pointed out that both the 
Jesuits and Locke insisted on the necessity of the master studying 
the character and capacity of every boy in a class, and paying 
particular attention to the strong and weak poiats of his intellect. 
He would have shown that both Locke and Comenius wanted to 
confine corporal punishment to moral offences; that both 
Montaigne and Rousseau objected to masters pouring learning 
into boys’ ears as into a funnel. There are, we have no doubt, 
many other similarities of theory—we can trace a certain consis- 
tency in practice—among all the reformers. The majority of them 
would have learning made easy and pleasant. They would 
have children taught their mother tongue first of all, and 
would not bring in the more difficult languages till the mind 
is more developed. Thus Comenius would have Latin taught in 
two years, which of course would be impossible if children began 
to learn it at seven and went on alternately learning and for- 
getting it till they could finally settle down on the latter. 


‘* Why,” asks Locke, “ does the learning of Greek and Latin need | 


the rod, when French and Italian need it not ?” If these languages 











Latin. Constant appeals to the children’s senses had the effect of 
sharpening their perceptions. ‘One of these exercises,” says 
Mr. Quick, ‘‘ bears a curious likeness to what has since been 
practised in a very different educational system. A picture, 
with a somewhat varied subject, was exhibited for a short 
time and removed. ‘The boys had then, either verbally or 
on paper, to give an account of it, naming the different 
objects in proper order. JHoudin, if I rightly remember, 
tells us that the young thieves of Paris are required by their 
masters to make a mental inventory of the contents of a shop win- 
dow which they see only as they walk rapidly by.” Orthodox 
schoolmasters may decline to adopt the analogy of young thieves. 
But if the young thieves learn by such means, the means must be 
useful. The children of this world are once again proved to be 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

It seems not a little remarkable that there should be any resem- 
blance between the Jesuit mode of teaching and that of the 
reformers, when we consider that the object of the two systems 
was wholly different. The principle on which all the reformers 
have gone is that education should bring out the natural capaci- 
ties of the mind. What the Jesuits wanted was to bend the mind 
to their own system. ‘They did not merely neglect, Mr. Quick 
says, they suppressed originality and independence of mind, love 
of truth for its own sake, the power of reflecting, and of forming 
correct judgments. If this was their only wish, it may seem strange 
that they never hit on the method which has made this its goal, 
and has scarcely ever failed of its attainment. But the Jesuits 
aimed at something besides this, at something with which this is 
hardly and seldom associated. They wanted both learned men and 
obedient subjects ; they wanted the mind to be active, but to con- 
fine its activity to a rigidly prescribed groove. The reformers 
took the opposite direction, but they were not practical, as the 
Jesuits were. While they agreed with the Jesuits in making instruc- 
tion a pleasure, they had not the end of instruction as clearly before 
them, and they knew little of or were indifferent to the means. 
They bound up certain obvious truths with so many wild fancies 
as to bring even the truths into disrepute. How far this mode of 
attack was encouraged by the follies of the existing systems has 
not been clearly brought out. ‘The reformers would perhaps think 
that those who defended gross and palpable absurdities might be 
willing to modify them into something less flagrant, even if they 
would not abandon the essential characteristic. Schools where the 
119th Psalm was learnt by heart as a punishment, teachers who 
believe in Mangnall’s questions, ought not to be too critical on 
Basedow or Jacotot. Rousseau is perhaps fairer game, except when 
we find him supported by Lord Stanley on the impolicy of making 
children sit still the greater part of the day, and by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold on the disadvantage of subjecting young boys to a 
competitive examination. Yet although impartial observers 
may balance the vices of the old teachers against the 
paradoxes of the new, it is evident that the two systems will 
not find a common standing-ground so long as there is a radical 
difference between them. And, as Mr. Quick shows indirectly 
when he comes to more general principles, this radical difference 
consists in the conception of mental training. On the one hand, 
we have the idea that the mind must be broken in to hard work by 
tasks which are repulsive to it. ‘The schoolboy does not like,” 
says Mr. Quick, summarizing this argument, ‘‘ and ought not to 
like, learning Latin grammar, any more than the colt should find 
pleasure in running round in a circle: the very fact that such 
things are not pleasant makes them beneficial. ...... I will 
merely express my strong conviction that boys’ minds are frequently 
dwarfed, and their interest in intellectual pursuits blighted, 
by the practice of employing the first years of their school 
life in learning by heart things which it is quite impossible 
for them to understand or care for. Teachers set out by 
assuming that little boys cannot understand anything, and 
that all we can do with them is to keep them quiet and cram 
them with forms which will come in useful at a later age. When 
the boys have been taught on this system for two or three years, 
their teacher complains that they are stupid and inattentive, and 
that so long as they can say a thing by heart they never trouble 
themselves to understand it. In other words, the teacher grumbles. 


are to be taught early, there is some ground for following the | at them for doing precisely what they have been taught to do, for 
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repeating words without any thought of their meaning.” It is 
with a view of combating this theory, and of obviating this 
tameness and indifference to learning, that the reformers have 
substituted pleasant tasks for dry ones, and have counselled 
development instead of forcing. Justas it used to be said formerly 
that the childish appetite for sweet things ought to be checked, 
while it has now been discovered that sugar is necessary 
for the right nourishment of children, so the theory of breaking in 
the mind by repulsive work is gradually giving way to a more 
natural method. Of course there are still many parents who 
rigorously banish ‘‘ sweetstuff,” who think that children ought to 
be kept at a distance, and that love is undue familiarity. So, too, 
there are many teachers who think education consists in learning 
the Propria que maribus by heart, and who have always found 
that process wonderfully assisted by the use of a cane. We can 
hardly say that Mr. Quick’s book will benefit either of these 
classes. But it will comfort others by showing that these people 
do not monopolize all the thought, all the intellectual power, or 
all the educational practice of the country. 
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The Life and Teachings of Confucius. By James Legge, D.D. 
(Triibner.)—This volume, the work of a well known Chinese scholar, 
gives us a most complete and, as far as we can judge, most trustworthy 
account of Confucius and his philosophy. It contains a notice of the 
Chinese classics generally, and a more particular account of the works 
which are attributed to his authorship, or are supposed to contain the 
tradition of his teaching. Dr. Legge attributes both the Analects and 
the Great Learning to the fourth century, and consequently to schools 
which were separated by more than one generation from the “ master ” 
himself. This does not, of course, hinder them from containing much 
of his genuine teaching, and sometimes, it may well be, his ipsissima 
verba. With regard to the Doctrine of the Mean, he adopts the general 
opinion of the native schclars, and attributes it to K’ung Keib, the 
grandson of Confucius, a sage whose life pretty nearly coincides with 
the fifth century B.C. This date synchronizes sufticiently with that of 
Aristotle, who makes the samo idea the basis of his ethical philosophy, 
to constitute a curious instance of the simultaneous independent move- 
ments of the human mind. Besides these Prolegomena we have a very 
full life of Confucius, and a translation of the three works which have 
been mentioned, illustrated and explained by a continuous commentary. 
A good index completes the work. Dr. Legge has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject, which indeed he has had 
opportunities of studying such as come in the way of fowmen. We 
heartily recommend to our readers his volume, which has the additional 
advantage of being of a most reasonable size. 

Lichens from the Old Rock, by Jessie M. Saxby (Nimmo); and 
Historical Pictures from the Campagna of Rome, by John Wynniatt 
Grant (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), are two volumes of verse which 
we do not care to criticize in detail. We can only say what we have in 
substance so often to repeat, that we cannot seo that they have any 
reason of existence. Miss Saxby writes from Shetland, but fails to give 
any but the faintest shade of local colouring to her verse. Thore is 
something more of this in a volume, which proceeds from a very 
different locality, Drury Lane Lyrics, by John Bedford Leno (Leno), 
but we cannot go any furthor in praise. Vesper Songs, by Samuel 
Cuthbert Rogers (Freeman), is a volume of considerable merit, evidently 
the work of a man of culture, who possesses no inconsiderable powers of 
poetical expression. His diction is rich, sometimes encumbered with 
ornament and metaphor ; he often handles his metre with considerable 
skill. The ten-syllabled verse of the chief poem of the volume “ Vig- 
nettes from the Life of David” (not a happy title, we think) is particu- 
larly easy and flowing. We give, as a specimen of Mr. Rogers’ manner, 


one of his sonnets :-— 
“ This day has been a day of storm and sun, 


Bleak winds, and chequered sky, and driving rain, 
And burning sunlight with an amber stain, 
Spreading the housetops when the rain was done, 


And what a splendour! First, a cloudy chain, 
Like two black armies bannered for the fight; 
And then a happy flush of golden light, 

Like harvest on an ancient battle plain. 

And this was all displayed in such a field 

As London streets afford. This show was what 
Ten little yards in width of sky could yield, 

So verily, though this straight lane leads not 
Down to a beach, past shaw and mossy bield, 
Should I not be contented with my lot!” 

The White Rose. By Whyte Melville. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Mr. Whyte Melville is a pleasant and agreeable writer, he is never too sen- 
sational in his incidents or extravagant in his delineation of character. But 
in the present story, viewed as a work of art, there is a serious blunder 
exactlysimilar to that committed by the author of Griffith Gaunt. The first 
chapter contains an incident to lead up to which a volume and a half of 
explanation are devoted. Apart from this the story is well contrived, 
and there is one circumstance in the development of the plot which not 
even the most inveterate novel-reader could have surmised. The story 





of the White Rose might with advantage have been compressed into two 
volumes, but, nevertheless, we can with a good conscience recommend 
it to our readers. 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland in the Third Century. By R. Steele 
Nicholson, M.A. (M‘Glashan and Gill, Dublin.)—Mr. Nicholson states 
his case with considerable ingenuity. Among the points which he 
makes are these. The apologetic tone in which St. Patrick speaks of 
himself, and the account which he gives of the opposition offerod by his 
parents to his resolution to embrace a missionary life, suit the third 
century, when Christianity was a proscribod religion, rather than the 
fifth, when it had all the countenance of the State. Again, he is 
allowed to have been the first missionary to Ireland, which he found a 
heathen country, a state of things which is not altogethor probable, con- 
sidering the early introduction of Christianity into Britain and the com- 
merce between the two countries. Tho Eroticus, to whom St. Patrick's 
Epistle was addressed, Mr. Nicholson seeks to identify with Carausius, 
who usurped the Imperial power in Britain in 287, more likely, as he 
argues, to be the master of a piratical flect, than any British chieftain 
whom we can imagine to have existed in the fifth century. An 
appendix contains the genuine works of St. Patrick, and a great amount 
of interesting matter connected with the question, Without committing 
ourselves to the view set forth in this volume, we may say that it is well 
worth consideration. 

Through Flood and Flame. 3 vols. (Bentloy.)—This is a highly 
original and vigorous novel, although the promise of the first volume is 
not quite sustained through the second and third. The types of 
character in Flood and Flame, albeit not altogether unfamiliar, are 
sufficiently fresh and unhacknoyed to engage our attention. Neither 
aro they, with one exception, to be noted presently, exaggerated or over- 
drawn. The “converted Man-Monkey,” though painted in bold and 
glaring colours, may be met with under different appellations any day 
in most of our manufacturing towns. Joe Earnshaw, the victim of a trade 
outrage, who becomes crazed under the deadly wrong that has been done 
him, and the utter destruction of his hopes and prospects which it effecta, 
is another fine portrayal. In fact we may award a greater or less 
amount of praise to nearly all the personages in the story, first and 
foremost of whom is the plain and blunt but high-souled factory girl, 
Martha Rhodes. But it is passing beyond the limits of a novelist’s 
licence to represent a doctor's wife seeking to increase her husband's 
practice by carrying infection from the houses of the poor to those of richer 
patients, And in the name of common sense we must protest against Mrs. 
Doldrums. Ono has heard of eccentric people having their own coffins 
made and keeping them in their bed-chambers ; but Mrs. Doldrums, 
being, as she herself says, ‘‘in her fattenings,” so rapidly outgrows her 
coffin that she finds it necessary to have a fresh one made every few 
months, and very liberally offers the superseded ones to her friends, 
whenever she hears of a death in their families ! 

Alice Rushton, and other Poems. By Francis Reynolds. (Longmans.) 
—This is a volume of carefully written verse. Tho author shows 
culture, good taste, tenderness, and purity of feeling, and yet we 
cannot say that ho has made out a claim to be called a poet. Wo 
havo not found a striking or original thought, or, we might almost 
say, a line of conspicuous excellence throughout these 400 pages. To 
put the truth plainly, though wo should be sorry to bo offensive, Mr. 
Francis Reynolds is a feeble imitator of Mr. Tennyson. The principal 
poem in the volume is, in our judgment, tho weakest. The story of 
“ Alice Rushton ” reminds us in a way of “ Aylmer’s Field.” We havo 
a pair of lovers of unequal rank ; an uncle, less stern, however, than Sir 
Aylmer Aylmer, who disapproves the match, but gives way; and a deathby 
a broken heart, the young lady refusing her lover in order that she may 
not hinder his advancement. This painful and, we should say, unlikely 
story is not made attractive by the telling. The blank verse in which it 
is written is peculiarly feeble and nerveless. Tho “ Musings” aro 
passable imitations of tho ‘In Memoriam.” Tho “ Manx Sketches” are, 
perhaps, the best things in the volume. 

The Railway Service. By W. F. Mills. (Adams: Fleet Street.)— 
This volume contains a number of papers, some of them republished 
from the Ltailway Times, on the various institutions for mutual help 
which have been established among tho railway employes of England. 
The facts which it gives are useful, and seom to have been carefully 
collected and put together. 

The Idolatress, and other Poems. By James Wills, D.D. (Hotten.)— 
These poems belong to what may bo called the pre-Tennysonian perioc. 
The writer, though not by any means an imitator, recalls tho style of 
Walter Savage Landor and of Croly. The scene and time of the principal 
poem are of the flourishing period of the Hebrew monarchy. Jerada, the 
Idolatress, is a Phanician wife of Solomon, passionately devoted 
to the worship of her country’s gods, and defiant of Jehovah. Tho 
poem, which is thrown into a dramatic form, tells the story 
of how her faith in Baal and Ashtaroth is broken down till 
sho turns at tho last to tho truth. The colouring and tone 
of thought is, we should say, classical rather than Hebrew. About 
the dialogues of the conspirators thero is, on the other hand, a very 
decidedly modern air, yet the whole impresses us favourably ; there is 
thought, power of expression, and vigorous versification. Equally 
powerful is the “Court of Darkness,” a poem published forty years ago 
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in Blackwood's Magazine. We observe that Dr. Wills announces no 
less than four poems as “ preparing for publication.” It is quite possible 
that he may yet make for himself a considerable reputation. 

The Pilgrim with the Ancient Book, by M. A. C. (Hunt and Co.), is a 
volume of sacred verse, of very poor quality indeed, which touches a 
great variety of solemn subjects, but does not by any means adorn them. 
It may be imagined what M. A. C. is capable of when we say that he 
paraphrases the Lord’s Prayer into thirty of the most washy verses 
imaginable. His subject protects the writer from ridicule, but it is only 
right to tell him in the plainest language that in writing such rubbish 
he commits a great wrong against that which we doubt not he holds 
very dear. 

Strawberry Hill, and other Poems. By Colburn Mayne. (Hotten.)— 
We cannot say more for this volume than that it contuins some passable 
vers de société. If Mr. Mayne would be less copious, more diligent in 
correction, more careful of his metre, remembering, for instance, that an 
iamb and trochee are totally different, he might fairly win higher praise. 
One thing he might certainly do—he might read up his history a little 
more carefully. It was not, as he seems to think, the jirst Edward who 
was “dear to Froissart’s page;” and better epithets for the second 
Edward might be found than “gentle and lamblike.” And who was 
“The brave Lord Keeper Gascoigne, Lord Keeper of the Seals,” who is 
mentioned in connection with ‘‘ Monmouth Harry ”? 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
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The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major BYNG HALL. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 
Correspondent of the Standard, 1 vol. 8vo. 
A NEW WORK by “ THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
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CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samurnt Ricuarpson. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
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By PERCY FItzGERALD, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols, 
A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 
The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By 


EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols, 
“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be 
able to pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.”"—<Athenwum. 
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SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, MP, 


ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 
Edited by Professor ROGERS. 
With Portrait engraved by Jeens, from a Photograph by Lucas and Box. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster on Sunday Evening, 
August 30, on the occasion of the First Offertory in lieu of a Church Rate, 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
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> ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALexaAnper Barn, M.A,, 
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A NEW CATHEDRAL in IRELAND.—The BUILDER 
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M‘Carthain’s Cathedral, Monaghan—Guides to Derbyshire—On Generalization in 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in BIRMINGHAM, from the 

30th of SEPTEMBER to the 7th of OCTOBER, 1868, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. EARL of CARNARVON, 

Papers must be sent to the General Secretary in London by the 15th of September. 
Return Tickets to the Congress available from the 29th September to the 8th October, 
at the ordinary return fares, will be issued by the principal railway companies en 
production of voucher, obtainable at the oifices of the Association, where prospec- 
tuses and other information may be had. 

General Office—1 Adam street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

Local Office—Argyle Chambers, Colmore row, Birmingham. 
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CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, KE.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 

lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 


which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 
HENRY LAKE, Manager. 
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NXT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
Ss WINTER SESSION, 1868-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College regulations. 

All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. MORRANT 
BAKER, and at the Museum or Library. 

DURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 


attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation:— 
-rices per dozen :— 








LIGHT BORDEAUX .....0..cseeeeeeee 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX.....cccccccccccsseoe 36s. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARETS......cccccccceseevesseeres 18s to 1083, | SHERRIES  ........-ceeceeeeeeeeees 248 to 84s. 
A sound Dinner Wiue, up to 


A good Vin Ordinaire, up to 
choice Old Vintage Wines of First 
Growths, 





Fine Old Amontillado and East India. 
PORTS cocsocosecocevecoceocosscosses 388 to 1208. 
CHAMPAGNES. .......0000000++.968 to S43, Light Old and Crusted Wines, 
A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wine, | up to very Old Crusted and Vintage 
up to choice Wines of the First Brands, | Wines. 
HOCES.  ...ccccccccccccsscrenreseecess 26s to 84s. ; SAUTERNES .........0000008 ++++.248 to 120s. 
A Light Rhine Wine, up to A Light White Bordeaux, up 
choice Growths. to choice Liqueur Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LivERPOOL—6U Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOLL'S 
JACKETS, with cartridge pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more 
adapted to this variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with silk 
sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


rOENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


6s 6d per 1,000. ss . 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1 


r 100. 

STTRA W PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per i00— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d, 

SGHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1841. 





HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covnr roan, W. 
RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 


HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 

Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covert roan, W. 
GEWING MACHINES. 





W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have muintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted fur Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s. 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 
wee TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 

















USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





C 


Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per Ib, upwards, 


D L E S. 
PATENT SELF-FITTING 
DLES. 


A N 
ASK FOR FIELD'S 
CAN 


N THE RAC K— 
The safest place for all Mineral Waters. No 
room lost, and the Waters kept in fine condition. Ask 
for “BURROW’S PATENT.” Sold by all Iron- 


mongers, Chemists, &c., and by the Patentees W. and 
J. BURROW, Malvern. Illustrated Lists free. 


‘+. o FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


| 7 EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or 1s 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 

} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEAKEN- 

ING WEATHER.—The sultry swmmer days 
Strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, which state 
eventuates in disease, unless some restorative such as 
these purifying Pills be found to correct the disorder- 
ing tendency. Holloway's medicine gives tone to the 
hervous system, which is the source of all vital move- 
Ments, and presides over every action which maintains 
the growth and well-being of the body. No one, there 
fore, can over-estimate the necessity of keeping the 
herves well strung, and the ease with which these Pills 
accomplish that end is borne witness to by thousands 
dwelling in hot climates, whose livers have been saved 
and whose lives have been spared. 














UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
7 eae or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. __ 
) qk. LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
\ EAKNESS. — The Finest Tonic is 
j WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, 





WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 





JEPSINE.—Onty Strver Mepat.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine. 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s, 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) ou application to FILMER 

and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, 









THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1567. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK W ELL 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 

Soho square, London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





PARIS EXHIBITION —TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
| IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
Bd of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEPIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthe 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 41b., 7s 6d; . 4s; 
2oz., 2s, equivalent to ld half-a-pint of best beef-tea, 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Cross 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Lichbig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


\ CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 









HEAT PHOSPHATES in 





so essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children, In Packets, 3d, 6d,and 1s; Tins, 3 of all 





Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
“AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 








Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1520. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Promiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DepaRTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 








ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











THE 
ATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
London Office—37 Nicholas lane, E.C. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued free 
of charge, available throughout Scotland, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in all the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe, and, generally, in every 
ean Colony and Foreign Country throughout the 

orld. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys ; 
Or by an Annual Ticket for £1,000, premium 20s,; or 
£200, premium 5s, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


type TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
. Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











I RAGRANT SOAP— 
* FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE" SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


i PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and emullientaction 
of Spermaceti. It is especially recommended for children 
and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
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CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, anp LIVERPOOL. 





EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1867. 
The “ROYAL” has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 

















FIRE BRANCH. £ 
PREMIUMS in 1867, being a larger revenue than in any preceding Year sisseccseeeesere 60,553 
LOSSES by FIRE in 1867 .......c0eeseeceeeee anon iiesupienen sbtuniventenseee imine ae 
NET PROFITS, after paying all losses and expenses “ 56, 
LIFE BRANCH. 
Annual Average of new business in 1865-G-7 .....sssscsssserseerereeerereee 
Do during previous Quinquennium . 688,000 
7 128,583 


Amount added to Life Reserves in 1867 
LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the increased share of Profits recently conceded to Policy- 
holders, 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
AvGusT, 1868, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
. 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
manufacture, strongly plated. and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—tElectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 





every 





ee Ee <3 


DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 

DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. 





DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 

DEANE’S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEANE’ S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE’ S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND 


PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


Third, £11 11s; 


Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


Full Price Lists post free. 


OpsERvVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 


71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





To the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH of 


“Wr Og . 
N=“ SHOREHAM and RAPE of 
QF BRAMBER. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having been encouraged by some 
influential Liberals resident in this Rape to offer myself 
as a Candidate for its representation in Parliament, I 
have much pleasure in placing my services at your dis- 
posal. 

Like other sound Liberals, I recognize and am pre- 
pared to support Mr. Gladstone as the Leader of the 
Liberal Party. 

The result of the past poll, taking into consideration 
the late period at which Mr. Hannen (now a Judge) 
entered the field, and also the augmentation of the 
Register, convinces me that at least one seat ought to 
be tilled by a Liberal. I think it my duty as a resident 
proprietor of the district to give the Electors an oppor- 
tunity of choosing between my politics and those of the 
Candidates now before them. 

It has been very generally declared that the question 
of the Irish Church is the one great question of the 
day. I think that an important question; but there are 
many others of a social and political character that 
require earnest and immediate consideration, The 
education of the people is at least as important a matter 
as whether or no the Irish Church should remain 
established and endowed. If returned to Parliament, [I 
would give my best support to all measures calculated 
to bring the blessings of education to every poor man's 
door, An educated peasantry I regard as the best 
guarantee of national progress and individual pros- 
perity. 

I should vote for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; for I consider anything that tends to bring 
religion into contempt to be a national misfortune, 
Justice requires, and wisdom counsels, that the fullest 
toleration should be granted to all sects and creeds, and 
that no predominating power should be wielded by one 
of the number over the others. 

While rejoicing that the Reform Act of last year has 
admitted so large a number of new Electors, I consider 
that that Act requires amendment, The machinery by 
which the enjoyment of a vote by the poor man is sur- 
rounded by every device to cause annoyance and incon- 
venience which ingenuity could devise must be swept 
away. So long as our system of representation remains 
on its present basis, Household Suffrage, pure and 
simple, is the truest and justest way of carrying it out. 
I shall support any measure calculated to protect the 
voters from undue influence in the exercise of the 
franchise. 

My long residence in India will enable me to bring 
much experience 2nd knowledge of the subject to bear 
on legislation concerning that vast continent. It isa 
scandal affecting our national honour, and the security 
of our rule, that two dozen of Members can hardly be 
found to attend in their places in the House of Com- 
mous while Fifty Millions sterling, drawn from the 
people of India, are voted away, without question or 
criticism, according to the pleasure of a single Minister, 
himself often a total stranger to India. I retain a large 
pecuniary interest in India, in the double capacity of 
the proprietor of a daily journal and a coffee estate, 

Twenty years extensively engaged in commerce in 
the East, with a clean bill of health as to character at 
the end, speaks for my rectitude and knowledge of 
business. 

The expenditure of the public money must be kept 
down by an efficient and independent Audit Depart- 
ment, to enable taxation to be reduced. What can be 
said in defence of a system under which the Admiralty 
sells an old ship for £3,000, and then repurchases the 
ironwork out of the same ship for £5,000? 

The Malt Tax would lose my support the moment 
the revenue required by the State could be raised 
without it. Wholesome beer, used in moderation, is a 
prime necessary of life in England, and to tax it at all, 
if it can be avoided, is not right. A tax on beer cannot 
be much better than one on bread, and what Govern- 
ment, Whig or Tory, Liberal or Radical, would now 
propose to tax bread? 

I must visit forty-two parishes before I can become 
personally acquainted with many whom I now address, 
but I shall give every elector an opportunity of obtain- 
ing any further information regarding my political 
opinions that he may desire. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN VANS. AGNEW. 
Holmbush, 4th September, 1863. 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
7 This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &e,, &c,, adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, aud working-man should 
have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuL_ocn, PurlLosoPpuHIcaL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
mouials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 












| Maker, 13 Blucher street, Birmingham. 





~ 
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TOTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, JERMYN STREET, LONDON.—Tie 
Session will begin on MONDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER, 
Prospectuses may be had on application, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


+ ORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 4 
JT QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., conducted by 
Profes sors distinguished in Theology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the 8th of OCTOBER. 
For prospectuses, apply to the Lady Resident. 
AGNES CHARLES, Hon. See. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 
D SCHOOL, near London, 
priNciPAL.—Mr. C, P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., London. 

The above-named School will RE-OPEN on TUES- 
DAY. September 15. The Principal will be at home on 
and after Wednesday, September 9. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and wi 
Messrs. REL FE BROTHERS, School Booksellers, 150 
‘Aldersgate street, London. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUT ION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON. 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18Tu. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
Payment reckoned from 


annum ; 
er annum; 
30 Guineas per annum, 
entrance. 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 
For P rospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Dat es, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 





the Ci ll 

TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

) —MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in the 
University of London, January, 1869. 

The Subjects required for the above Examination 

will be studied in the following Classes, from the 

beginning of the Session, on October 2, till Christmas :— 






Professor Malden...,......... Fee £3 30 
Professor Seeley » 2126 
Professor Morley > 1116 
Professor Cassal oe eae 
Professor Heimann.. » 2126 
Professor Hirst..... na & 49 
Professor G. C. Foster.. » 2126 
Professor Williamson..,.... 3.30 





eens 8, COF ing full information respecting 
these and other Classes, may be had on application, 
cithe ry rsonal or by letter, at the Office of the College, 
Gower street, London, W.4 


JOUN ROBSON, BA. Secretary to the Council. 


pase COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
v FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1868-69, 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
for the Session 1863-69 will be held on FRIDAY, the 
23rd October, 

The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
will commence on THURSDAY, the 22nd day of 
October. 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships 
hibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 





Years nity now be competed for by Students who have 
attsined the requisite standing in any Medical School 
recognized by the Senate of the Queen's U niversity, and 
have passed the Matriculation Examination in the 
Colleg 


At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of 
f £25 each, will be offered for competition, 
‘z.:—Two to Students of the First, Second, Third, and 

th years respectively. In addition four Exhibi- 
1s of £10 each will be offered: two to Students of 
t and Second years, respectively; and two 
tions of £20 each—one to Students of the Taird 
an - Fo yurth years respectively. 

All Scholars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
of the Fees for the Classes attended, 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 


5th September, 1868, 


he yalue « 

















EDUCATION.—14 Great STANHOPE STREET, BATH. 
\ Rs. JEFFERY receives a_ small 
4 number of YOUNG LADIES, whom she edu- 
members of a family. 

¥ idered a healthy locality, and offers creat 
fac ilities for securing the services of efficient niasters. 
Terms on application to Mrs. JEFFERY. 
rees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev 





T. Poyntiag, 
















I 
Moa Mane neater Rey. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Wor ; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. C 
Bas W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice 
University College School, London; J. Shi 


Nifton Down, Br ‘istol. 


« 

EK NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
4 LITERATURE, PUBLIC READING and 

BAKING, The Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY'S 

asses, und Private Lessons will begin at his 

on 14th September; at 

and at Corpus 





ives, C 
louse, 13 Prince’s square, W., 
ing’s College, London, on 10th October; 
ti College, Cambridge, on 17th, 


© owen TEACHERS, — Any 
persons who are willing to give voluntary assist- 
ance in teaching French, Drawing, German, History, 



















English Literature, Music, &c., &e.. are requested to 
c nicate with ove of the Honorary Secretaries 
(LODGSON PRATT, 'T. PATERSON, A. HERBERT), 


the Working-Meu's Club and Institute Union, 150 
‘ Strand. 


"INDIGESTION. 

TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, and Ls, 





| 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Pearl. By the Author of “ Caste,” 


&e. 2 vols. 


Mrs. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 
Three Wives. By the Author 
e 3 vols. 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &e. 


In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 
Author of “ Armstrong Maguey.” 3 v. [Just ready. 
Hurst and BLacketTr, Publishers. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD 
BYRON : 


’ 
WITH THOSE OF HIS FRIENDS AND CON- 
TEMPORARIES. 
“ The long promised work of the Countess Guiccioli,” 
—Athenwum, 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


~~ NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. _ 
Nearly ready, in 4 vols. post 8vo. 


NELLY BROOKE 


A NOVEL. 
By FLORENCE Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 
“Too Good for Him,” &e. 
RicHArpD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
PREWSTER’S (SIR DAVID) 
} LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. With Intro- 
ductory Chapters on the Being and Faculties of Man, 
and the latest additional Phenomena of Natural Magic. 
By J. A. Surrn, Author of a Treatise on the Structure 
of Matter, &., &e. 

London: WILLIAM Tec, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8vo, 12s. 
‘Tn PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. By 

James Syme, F.RS.E., Surgeon in Ordinary to 
the Queen in Scotland, and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 

JouN Murnay, Albemarle street. 


R0LLOPE'S MAGAZINE. _ 
SEPTEMBER 


~ ANTHONY T! 
GT PAULS, for 


Price 1s. 
CONTENTS 

1, The SACRISTAN'S HOU SEHOLD. By the Author 
of * Mabel’s Progress,” &e. 

AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 

A SONG of ANGIOLA in HEAVEN, 

OUR ARCHITECTURE. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

WO wes the FLRST PRINTER? 

The NORFOLK BROATI 

GIAMPIETRO VIESSE 


@ 1 de Ss 0S 


an 








IX, the Florentine Book- 


seller. 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By 
Trollope. (With an Illustration.) 
N.B.—This number completes the Second Volume, 
which may now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d. 
London and New York: Virtue and Co, 


\ USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS 
A and CO. respectfully beg to remind the profes- 
sion generally and the Heads of Schools that they are, 
as heretofore, prepared to OPEN ACCOUNTS, and to 
SEND OUT PARCELS of MUSIC on APPROBA- 
TION. Terms (gratis and post free) on application. 
References ited. Returns to be made at the expi- 
ration of every hal year, 

A Catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works, also a Cata- 
logue of 2,000 Songs, Duets, and Trios, with Key, Com- 
pass, &e., marked, pabli shers to the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and H.LM, the Emperor Napoleon 
Lil. 


Anthony 


v. 









VOBERT COCKS and CO.'s highly 








popular MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S MODERN 
INSTRU CTIONS for PIANO, 637th Enition, ds 
Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, 33rd 


Clarke's Catechism of the Rudime nts of 
Music, 116th Edition, ls; Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 
Musical Terms, 87th Edition, 1s; Clarke's C atechism of 
Thorough Bass, 2s; George F, West's Questions relat- 


Edition, 5s; 





ing to the Theory of Musie, 1s. 
Loudon: 


where, 


jeg 


New Burlington street. To be had every- 


AR ‘IBISHOP of DUBLIN'S 
IARGE. —See the NONCONFORMIST of 
SDAY, Se pt. #, which also contains Articles on 

i vir. Reverdy Johuson at Sheffield 
Government in Frauce—Ecclesiastical 
Note °F ‘ull and Authentic Election Intelligence—The 
Press on Dr. C.J. Vaughan on Church and State, &€, 
—Axrucr MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fiect street, 
and by ord r of all Newsagents, 












VIE GRAND ELECTRIC ORGAN, 
the machinery of which is worked by electricity, 
removed from Her Majesty's Opera, by Messrs Bryce- 
son, to the ROYAL POLYTECUNIC, to increase the 
musical attractions of this institution. All the other 
Scientific Lectures, Musical Entertainments, and 
Home-ly Spiritual Manifestations as usual, Admission 
to the whole, 1s. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, 
Reserved seats, 6d. 
YCHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
H_R.H. the Prince of Wales, Every bottle is protected 
by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
tories, London, Liverpvol, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Malvern. 





ELEMENTARY LATIN and GREEK 
WORKS. 


STODDART’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 
The NEW DELECTUS ; or, Easy Steps 

to Latin Construing. Adapted to the best Latin 
grammars, with a dictionary attached. By Rey. G. 
H. Stoppart, B.D., Queen's College, Oxford, 

12mo, cloth, price 2s 


EASY EXERCISES in LATIN. Elegiac 


verse, Seventh Edition, Corrected, 
WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) FLORILE- 

GIUM POETICUM, Ismo, cloth, 3s 
WHITTAKER’S ATIN EXER- 


CISES; or, Exempla Propria, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

CICERO'S MINOR WORKS. De Oftciis, 
&c. With English Notes. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
1l2mo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


HORACE'S LATIN. With accentuation 





marked. Pyper's. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

NEPOS (Valpy’s). 12mo, cloth, 2s 64. With 
English Notes, by Liickie, 3s 6 

SALLUST (Valpy'’s). New Elition. 12mo, 


cloth, 28 6d, With English Notes, by Hickie, 4s 6d. 
VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the Use of 
English Schools. By the Rev. F. Metcalfe. With 
notes at the end. 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
VIRGIL (Latin). Heyne. 18mo, bound, 3s 6d. 
With English Notes, 7s 6d. 


eens AD PARNASSUM. Pyper. 
2mo, cloth, 7s 
RADUS 4 ulpy's), Latin and English. Royal 
12mo, bound, 7s 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT, The. (Valpy's.) 


For Schvols, 12mo, bound, 


London: WHITTAKER and Co,, Ave Maria lane 





THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Just published, a New Edition, 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENL ARG ED FOR 
THE ENGLISH STUDENT 
In 2 vols, 8vo, carefully corrected aud revised, price 

24s, cloth. 

FLUGEL’S COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES; adapted to the English Student, 
With at additions and improvements, By C. 
A. FEILine, German Master at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and the City of London 
School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at 
the London University College; and JOHN OXEN- 

FORD, Esq. 

Also, a New Edition of 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &. By J, OXENFORD and C, A. 





Fei.ine, Royal 18mo, price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., DULAU and Co., and 
D. Nutr. 





THE AU TH M’'S EDITIONS. 
OLLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months, 
1. ADAPTED tothe GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G, 
Ollendorff. Intwo paris. Part L, tenth edition, price 


12s, 8vo, cloth. Part LL, new edition, price 12s, 8vo, 
cloth. The parts sold separately, 
2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 


expressly for the English Student. Containing a 
Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives, and 
an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. By Dr. 
H. G, Oliendorff. 870, new edition. Price 128, cloth, 
A SCHOOL EDITION, just published, l2mo, price 6s 6d, 
ay 

3. ADAPTED to the STALIAN. 
express sly for the English Student. By 
Ollendorff, 8vo, fifth edition, price 12s, cloth. 

4. ADAPTED tothe SPANISH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. HL @. 
Ollendorff, 8vo, new edition, price 128, cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by the 
Author. Price 7s each, cloth, 

The above works are Copyright. 

London: WuitTAKkeR and Co., and DCLAU and Co, 
and to be had of any bookseller. 


WwW ae 
Dr. H. G. 





A NEW IN TRODUCTORY GERMAN BOOK, 12mo, 
price 2s 6d, clot 


A GERMAN PREPARATORY 
COURSE, with EXERCISES. By E. Scuinzen, 
Professor of the German Language. Or in two 
parts, price 1s 6d cach, 


London: Wiirraker and Co., Ave Maria lane, 





Mr. PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITIONS of 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, in six volumes, Svo, price £4, cloth. 

A LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of WLLLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited, 
with Life, &c., by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. 
Also, in super-royal, price One Guinea, cloth, 

The PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, in ONE VOLUME, Edited by J. 
Payne COLLrer, Esq., F.S.A. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane, 


Messrs. WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
to call the attention of all persons engaged in 
tuition and the bookselling trade to their CATA- 
LOGUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS, which they will be happy to 
forward on application. 

WHITTAKER aud Co., Ave Maria lane, London, 
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MALL BUDGET. | 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





¢- 
—— SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 


Wy | 





For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all 
the Original Articles printed in the Pan Maui Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, the 3rd 
of October. Each number will be composed of at least Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the Paty Mau 


GAZETTE. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. 


Therefore, it will be a 


Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c., &c. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 


A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


The composition of the PALL MALL BUDGET may be better understood by the following Table of Contents, which is > 
a list of the original articles in six consecutive numbers of the Pann Maun Gazerre, from the Ist to the 6th of September :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


DISQUALIFIED CANDIDATES. 
EXTERMINATING NATIVES. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

THE REVISION OF THE TREATY WITH CHINA. 
ENGLISH OPINION AND AMERICAN POLITICS. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


POOR MEN'S WIVES. 

THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 

THE NEW FLOATING DOCK. 

GOETHE AND MEYERBEER,. 

POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 

ACCIDENTS, 

FRENCH DUELLING, 

TELEGRAPHS FOR INDIA AND THE EAST. 
THE BRITISH IN PARAGUAY. 

INDOOR AND OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

THE AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

THE QUEEN'S ASCENT OF MOUNT PILATE. 
MR. ROEBUCK AND THE AMERICANS, 
BRAZIL AND MONTE VIDEO, 

THE GRAND TOUR, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MRS. BURTON'S MP. 
THE FIRE BRIGADE, 


OFFICE: 2 


SHOP HONESTY. 

THE ACCIDENTS OF THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES, 

THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 

=, tata OF “PERSONAL” GOVERN- 


SIR EDWARD WATKIN, HIS EXPLOITS 

THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMAN. 

THE “ AFFAIRE CENLEMANS.” 

SCOTCH CANDIDATES. 

MR, SETON-KARR'S APPOINTMENT. 

THE NEW DEAN OF RIPON. 

M. LAGUERRONIERE. 

A POET SHOW. 

THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 

THE “CONSTITUTIONAL” STYLE. 

MISS RYE IN CANADA. 

THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL. 

MR. ROEBUCK'S CIVILITIES. 

HANGING IN PRIVATE. 

ce AND THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 

EXTERMINATION IN AMERICA, 

THE RIOTS AT SCIO. 

COMMISSIONAIRES. 

THE PIOUS MONSIEUR HYLEN. 

THE CAB STRIKE. 

MDLLE. NILSSON IN PARIS. 

THE WHOLE DUTY OF A DAUGHTER. 

ELECTIONEERING AMENITIES, 

CO-OPERATION IN ROCHDALE. 

QUARANTINE. 

THE PAUPERIZED EAST LONDONER. 
ae, &c. ae, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


Where all Communications should be addressed. 


REVIEWS. 


“A SCREW LOOSE.” 

THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1868. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 

KALMUK POETRY. 

DR. THOMPSON'S “PHZEDRUS”" OF PLATO. 
“ALL FOR GREED.” 

AMEDEE ACHARD'S “ MARCELLE.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COOKERY IN COUNTRY INNS. 
GUN ACCIDENTS. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE TELEGRAPHIC CONFERENCE. 
UNINTENTIONAL PROFANITY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


PARIS—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, LITERARY. 
NOTES FROM ROME, 

GERMAN POLITICS, 

AFFAIRS LV HOLLAND. 


ARTS AND THE THEATRE. 


THE BRUNEL WINDOW. 

OIL PICTURES AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY 
* HAMLET” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
“FANNY LEAR.” 
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